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This l-year study vas undertaken in the Seupublic of 
zaabia to survey and analyze needs in cooperative education and 
training and to plan and execute iauediate courses vith detailed 
curricola in this area. K brief history of Zaubian cooperative 
societies and a description of the expert's study activities aia 
folloved by conclusions and recoaaendations, the aajor ones being: 
(1) the five different types of cooperative society, because of 
different educational needs, aust be dealt with separately; (2) first 
priority in cooperative education should be given to aarketing 
unions, viable faraing societies, and savings and credit societieis; 
(3) a projection shows the expected increase of numbers of persons 
who would need education in 1972 and 1975; fU) the activities, 
guidance, and services of existing cooperative officers and 
cooperative education secretaries should be expanded for training; 
and (5) a central and specialized institution for cooperative 
education should be established, (lore than two- thirds of the booklet 
is devoted to appendixes on a cooperative education plan for Zambia, 
1973-755 Part 1, survey and analysis of needs within cooperative 
education and training; Part 2, existing institutions for cooperative 
education and training; and Part 3, plan for content and organization 
of cooperative education and training 1973-75. (NH) 
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FOREWORD 



The Govemment of the Republic of Zambia re<iuestecl the 
ILO to provide, under the United Nations Development Programme, 
the services of an expert in Co-operative Education and Train- 
ing, The Director-General designated Mr, J. A, Bjarsdal to 
undertake this mission. The assignment was for one year, 
and the expert assumed his duties on 24 October 1971 and com- 
pleted them on 31 October 1972. 

The terms of reference of the expert were set out as 
follows: 

(a) to assist the Co-operative Department and the National 
Co-operative Education Committee in surveying and 
analysing needs in co-operative education and training; 

(b) to advise and assist the Co-operative Department in the 
planning and execution of immediate courses and to 
prepare detailed curriculae'in this connection. 

The Director-General of the IDO gratefully actnowledses 
the assistance given to the expert by the Government of the 
Republic of Zambia and its officers aiid especially by the 
Department of Co-operatives cf the Ministry of Rural Develop- 
ment, to which the expert was attached, and by the members^ 
office-bearers and staff of co-operative organisations in 
Zambia. 



PARS I 



TECHNICAL BACgGROimD 



Co-operati ve 3 )evelopment 

The co-operative movement in Zambia started already during 
the 1940s, ^en marketing societies w^re formed, partly with 
European farmers as memhers. At the Ime of Independence in 
1964, there were marketing unions exic .ng in six of the eigjit 
provinces, dealing mostly with maize a- a groundnuts. Just 
after Independence there was an expanding interest in co- 
operation, specifically in the form co-operation production. 
This was also seen as a means to increase farm production, 
building of houses, etc. The development of different types 
of co-operative societies is briefly described here under the 
different headings. 



TOIli at e d gp ci We s 

Of the seven existing unions at Independence, three have 
deteriorated and have been liquidated. Of the rest two have 
amalgamated, so that there are now three unions, covering one 
province each. These uniois have no doubt a great potentiality 
but the.v are in various stages of economic progress. All of 
them are given monopoly for buying the main agricultural crops 
in their areas and are given reasonable margins to operate on. 
The standard of management, however, has in all of them been 
too weak. 

Because of this, the G-overnment decided to intervene in 
order to reconstruct the unions. In the Southern Province 
this was done in 1968, and there the finances of the union 
are now in good order. In the Northern Province the opera- 
tion was undertaken in 1971, and the process of reconstruction 
was going on in 1972 (at the time of writing of this report). 
In the Eastern Province, with the biggest and oldest union, 
changes of management were made in 1972, the results of which 
are not yet apparent. All these operations mean, however, 
that a foundation has been laid for a sound development of 
the marketing unions. 



The three iniions, together, comprise 115 societies with, 
in all, 14,000 members. Being mostly buying points for the 
unions, the societies' activities are very restricted. The 
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members are not well informed and their relations with their 
own societies are very tenuous. This does not always mean 
lacfc of interest; many members would lite to take a much more 
active part in co-operative work. This is a good background 
for developing the societies into multipurpose ones» which is 
also the policy of the Second National Development Plan, In 
this connection, member education has a very important and 
crucial role to play. 



( b) Parm i ng Co«.operative Societies 

Societies of this type for agricultural production were 
all established in the years I964-67 as a form of collective 
farming, where farming was done commiinally by new settlers on 
land they had to clear themselves. The number of societies 
was, at its peak, more than 800, with a membership of 10 to 
25 per society. After a few years the majority of these 
societies were found to have been working very xmsatisfactorily, 
as soon as government subsidies ceased to arrive. 

Because of the failures experienced, the Government has 
now encouraged the societies that have survived to distribute 
the land among the individual members, using the society for 
services only. In most cases the societies have formed 
farming \inions with 5 to 20 societies as members, mostly for 
ownership and running of tractors and implements. About 300 
societies were active in 1972, 

Farming societies of a special type are the big co- 
operative production units, such as the Israeli- sponsored 
Kafubu-Kafulafuta Project. Here the Government has made 
reat efforts to introduce a certain degree of co-operative 
arming under strict supervision and control. Some of these 
projects are successful, but also very expensive for the 
Government to initiate. 

The very strong drive from the Government to start these 
farming co-operatives and the failures that followed, have 
caused some confusion among the general public of Zambia con- 
cerning the co-operative ideas. Some people are identifying 
co-operation only with the lack of success of some of these 
joint production enterprises. This misunderstanding will for 
some time remain as an obstacle for co-operative development 
in the country. What can improve the situation is, of course, 
news about co-operative success. 
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(c) gon-^Agri cul tuyal Pro ducti on 



In the big drive for production through co-operativea 
after Independence, the building trade also became involved. 
•In rural areas, where the Grovemment wanted to build, but 
private building coopsmies were reluctant, the workers formed 
construction co-operative societies, usually v/ith 10 to 30 
jiembers. Societies were formed also for briclc Jiaking, sand 
supply, and some other activities in this field. In all 
there are about 200 societies of this type. 

The big problem for these societies was tJie tendering for 
and the supply of mcterial. i'or that reason the Federation" 
of Building Socieites was formed in I968, TMs organisation 
has been worteing Hare? to solve the problems, but the difficulties 
involved, especially with transport in this very vast Country, 
liave been very great smd the Government has had to provide 
considerable financial aid. 

These societies have no doubt been of value for some . 
rural areas. However, their ability to survive in the long 
run, will depend to some extent on how far the Fec^eration cfiui 
improve its effectiveness and its capacity to give these co- 
operatives the support arA assistance they require. 



Savings and Oredlt Qo - 
ope rat i ve so cl e t i eaT * 

In recent years there lias been a growing interest in this 
type of co-operative in Zambia. In 1970 a national organisa- 
tion. Credit Union and Savings Association (CUSA) was formed 
which has been of great importance. Sponsored by churches • 
and by the Canadian Government , CUSA has been able to employ 
some very active officers, and others have been seconded by 
the Government to worlc for the Association. 

There are at present about 30 societies registered and 
some 30 more working at a preliminary state as study groups. 
The members are both farmers and wage earners, often in the 
same society. Others have been formeci by special groups of 
employees; the most important one beir'g the Zambia Police 
Thrift and Savings Society, which with 6,000 members is the 
biggest savings society in Africa. All t.ie other societies 
are much smaller, with 50 to 200 m»3mbers eacn. 

There seem to be good possibilities for the development 
of these societies. Certainly the resources of societies 
of this type will not be big enough to solve the problem of 
production credit for farmers when agriculture starts to 



develop more rapidly than now. This task may eventually have 
to be taken over by marketing unions. In the meantime, the 
credit and savings societies are very important for all groups 
in teaching members to save and use money. If such societies 
could be introduced among the big masses of workers in the 
Copperbelt, they could be of still greater importance than now, 

(®) Consumers* Cc^operati ve 
Societies 

There are about 30 consumer co-^operatives existing at 
present, but no wholesale organisation. Many of the societies 
may be considered as "workers' co-operatives" rather than con- 
sumers' societies, in that most of the 10 to 15 members are 
usually working in the* shop. In other cases timers are aany 
members, but most of them live far away from the shop of the 
society and are not able to utilise it except on very rare 
occasions. 

Consumer co-operative societies will no doubt have an 
important role to play in Zambia with its large number of 
wage earners, especially in the mines aiid in Eusaka. If a 
fresh start could be made after very careful preparations and 
education, the consumer co-operatives could be very effective 
in reducing the living costs for large groups of citizens in 
the country. Tliere is also the very interesting prospect 
of interoo-operative trading between farm production societies 
and consumers' societies, thereby reducing "handling costs" 
which usually tend to be very high. 

The Dep artment of Oo-ope ra tlve ' 
So cietle s * 

The promotion, supervision and control of the co-operatives 
from the government side are the responsibility of the Co- 
operative Department within the Ministry of Rural Development. 
The Df:partment has offices in all provinces, headed by a 
provincial co-operative officer. At headquarters, the Director 
of Cc-operative Societies is assisted by a fiegistrar, an 

Assistant Di.rector and an Administrative Officer (Training), 
among others. ' 

The number of officers working in the v;hole Department 
is at present about 240, of wliich less tlian 20 are at head- 
quarters. New recruits to the Department are usually taken 
direct from form V, anr? trained through a- systeui of courses and 
training periods, taking, in all, about foiir years. 
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Cp;- o^e ratiye Edu cati on suid T raining 

Bducation is one of th© aain responsibilities of the Co- 
operative Deportnent, A great step forward wlQ tateen in 1970, 
wlien Co-operative Officers (Training) were appointed in ^.11 
provinces. Most of tlieir work naa been concentrated on \ 
residential courses for committee caembers and ordinary menbers, 
with a very general type of programiae concentrating on co- 
operative principle s. Very few efforts have been made to reach 
the nembers at the local level. 

In the co\irses, usually the faraiiig societies have been 
favoured^ and producers* societies belonging to marketing 
unions have been neglected. In oaaiy cases members of 
different types of societies have been mixed in the same 
courses, which has cade it very difficult to leave generalities 
and to go into practical problems. 

In 1971 the Department arranged courses sponsored by the 
International Co-operative Alliance, for training of co- 
operative Sfdu cation secretaries from unions and bigger 
societies, expected to work part-time as organisers of 
education in their societies. Because of lack of funds to 

fay these secretaries f^r travel and work, and because of 
ack of guidance and service from the Department's Training 
Section, this scheme has only had limited success. The 
scheme would be more successful if more guidance from head- 
qtuarters could be given. This would mean also more active 
participation from the co-operative orgaiii sat ions themselves 
in educational work. 
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PART II 



WORK OP THE MISSION 



Method of Approao h 

Prior to the expert's arrival there had heen cl^ar indica- 
tions that the Government wanted to change the emphasis in co- 
operative development from production type of societies to mar- 
keting and service societies. Ihis was further stressed in 
the Second National Development Plan, published in January 1972, 
according to which the first priority should t)e given to mar- 
keting end service co-operatives in the rural areas. The Plan 
states that viable farming societies (production societies) 
should also be assisted, but no expansion should be encouraged, 
as well as consumers' co-operative societies, if they could be 
properly planned. The expert has been working in line with this 
approach. 

In his tentative plan of work the expert proposed that the 
follov/ing practical objectives should be the base for his work, 

(i) to explore the prevailing situation within the co- 
opera tiveSi 

(ii) to study the existing situation relating to co-operative 
education and trainings 

(iii) to analyse the need for co-operative education in rela- 
tion to the current situation and development plans? 

(iv) to advise and assist in the prepare tion of a compre- 
hensive plan for co-operative education and training at 
all levels.; 

(v) to assist the Co-operative Department and the National 
• Co-operative Development Committee in planning and 
implementation of immediate courses and other educa- 
tional activities. 

Generally, the approach of the eypert was to discuss all 
findings, conclusions and plans with officials in the Co- 
operative Department and the Nationcl Co-operative Development 
Committee, so that recommendations could be speedily approved, 
thus ensuring their implementation without undue delay. 
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Aotivltles of the Expert 

The expert»s ©ottylties can be suwuarlsed as follows? 

(a) Survey of oo»operative aotlvltles : during extensive travel 
In seven of ihe eight provinces, the expert studied dif- 
ferent types of co-operative societies, and iaet v^ith • 
ordinary members, committee members of societies and 
unions, staff of co-operative organisations, as well as 
the officers of the Co-operative Department in various 
areas. In particular, the expert tried to identify exist- 
ing needs for co-operative education, what efforts had 
previously been made In the field of education and with 
v/hat results. As a result of his travel and studies, 

the expert prepared "Survey and Analysis of Needs within 
Co^.operative Education", forming Bart 1 of Co-operative 
ilducation Plan for Zambia (Appendix I to this report;. 

(b) Study of existing institutions for co-ope rative education: 
'bhese studies were partly done during the travel, partly 
conducted in Lusaka. (Chey resulted in the paper ^'liteist- 
ing Institutions for Co-operative Education and draining" , 
forming Part II of the Co-c^^eratiye Education Plan for 
Zambia* ,^ 

(c) Planning for co-operative education and training : based 
on his experiences and finainge, and on many discussions 
with the staff of the Co-operative Departm^»nt, > the expert 
prepared the paper 'Plan for Content and Organisation of 
Co-operative Education and Training^-, fonaing Part III of 
the Co-operative Education Plcn for Zambia. 

(d) Starting of two mobile education teams ? since^lt became 
evidon-fc in the beginning of 1^72, the Swedish International 
Development Agency (SIDA) was going to sponsor two study 
organisers, who should, with their nstiorial coionterparts, 
form mobile teams for member education, the expert was 
asked by the Co-operative Department to work out plans for 
the work of these teams. The first team started to work 
in August 1972, the second in October 1972 ♦ 3!he expert 
assisted in the organisation end equipping of the teams, 
and in briefing the study orgonisers. 

( e ) Assisting in planning and executibn o f immediate courses: 
the expert •Tooklpart in planning sorer al courses « 
especially for Co-operative Department stsff. He taught 
regularly the subject Co-c-x^^erative Development in the 
Second Programme Course for Department Staff at Evelyn 
Hone College. He took part in organising several seminars 
and meetings. 
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PART III 

CONCLUSIONS Aim RBCOMMBND.>TrON.1 

Summary of Ma .lor Plndlnea and 
Gonoluslons ' 

The most Important conclusions may be summarised as follows; 

(a) There are. five different types of co-operative society, 
which have to be dealt with separately, because their 
educational needs are different. These types are: 
marketing unions with affiliated producer?* societies; 
farming co-operative societies (production type); non- 
agricultural production societies (building, building 
supply, carpenters, etc*); savings and credit co- 
operative societies; consumers' co-operative societies, 

(b) First priority In co-operative education for some years 
ahead should be given to marketing unions, viable farming 
societies and savings and credit societies. Consumers* 
co-operative societies should be given help in reconstruc- 
tion, and new ones should be encouraged after careful 
preparation. 

(c) The number of persons who need education in 1972 and 
estimated for 1975 are given belowlj 

1972 • 1Q7S 

Members of societies 40 200 55 500 

Committee members of s(^cietles and unions 3 W 4 600 

Staff of societies and unions (full-time and 
part-time^ ^^20 1 08? 

Staff of the Co-oper^itlva Department 240 200 

(d) Member education has been insufficient up until 1*572. In 
1^71 only 60 one-day courses at the society leval were con- 
ducted by co-operative officers (training) In the Depsrtment 
and co-operative education secretaries in soDie unions and 
societies. Neither of these groups has been fully utilised. 
Both could expand their activities and give more guidance 
and services. 



For more detailed figures see paragraph 6 of Part III of 
Co-operative Education Plan. 



(e> At the nation^^l level there is at present no co-operative 
training institutirn. Luanshya Co-operative School 
existed in hired premises and had to he abandoned in 
April 1<^72. Sveiyn Hone College for i^pplied Arts and 
CoEmerce has been used 3S a stopg'^p for training of 
Department staff. The President's Citizenship CoPege 
is planned to stsrt working in 1073. * It will offer about 
3 avarter of its space for co-operative students, which 
will mean 16 places in l^'^TS, later on to be increased to 
about 60. • 

However, ther^? wou3.d appear to be a definite need for a 
central and sii^clalised institution for co-operative 
education to cater for? 

- guidance and service to member education and other 
field activities? 

- production of study material for all levels of 
education; 

- introductory and specialised co-operative education 
and training in residential courses. 

Reco^nmendations for Further iLctlon 

Recommendations for content and organisation of co-operative 
education 1973-75 will be found in appendices to this report. 
The points requiring immediate and concrete action are the 
following t 

1. Establishment of co-operative education committees and co- 
operative education secretaries in bigger co-operative 
organisations, as well as the forming of mobile education 
teams in the remaining six provinces. 

2. A Co-opera tlTie Centre to be established in or near Lusaka 
and comprising* 

- .Administrative Unit, for co-ordination and administra- 
tion; 

- Field Unit, for study material, correspondence, radio 
programmes; 

- Information and Publicity Unit, for information 
services, publications, etc.; and 

- Residential Unit for conferences • seminars, courses, 
etc. of introductory and specialised nature. 
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It Is suggested to start the Co-operative Centre on a small 
scnle, in preliminary premises* so that it can hegin opera- 
tions as soon as possible. It is further suggested to 
build a complete centre org?5nised into the units suggested 
above, on the site that the Government has under considera- 
tion, and cf the size described in the Oo-operative Sducatlcn 
Plan, part III. 

3. In addition, the advantage of concentrating many educational 
and related activities at the same place should be emphasised, 
for example, bv offering space at the Centre to co-operative 
apex organisations as well as national co-operative organisa- 
tions. 

4. Reconmendations on Fo11qw-ut3 of 
the P roject bv the Government 
ancTHhe ILO 

As the mission ended, the Zambian Government had already 
indicated interest in the prolongation of the project with 
emphasis shifted to the implementation of the Co-operative 
Education Plan. 

5. Further External Technical 
Assistance Required 

(a) For the development of the proposed Co-operative Centre, 
the Sarabian Government would need external assistance, 
in addition to funds reserved by the Government for 
this purpose. 

(b) For the establishment of mobile education teams in the 
six remaining provinces, the Government would need 
external assistance. 
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i» ir:'j:-aoDiTCTic!T 

1 1 f^nig survey is baned on quite extensive travellinfc» 
including vi-ita by the export to all tynes o.f co-operative 
socie-cies in seven t^rovinces, neetim? with rxovernment Officers, 
Society members and' Comitteos, Union Board meiabers aiid sta^f 
etc. It U also besed on availab3.e reports and statistics at 
the -Benartment -of -Co* operative Societies. 

1.2 The needs for Co-operative education in San&ia are 
closely liiilred v^-ith:- 

(a) The current nrobleiiis' of the c>:ici:inr cocieties and 
vnions and how reconstruction and revival can tai:e 
place. 

(b) The r^ricritle? for co-operative development in accorda.^ce 
with' the Second •Jation^l ':)evelopment Tlan 

This apT5roach is nocesnar:/ in this Country as the iner^.bership 
of co-operatives is lov;, r-one types of co-operatives have 
somewhat doubtful pro^vi-ect^ for- the future and nay aave to be 
re-organised. 



1.3 '"-rpes of TiriDtin.? Co-onar^.tiven 
^il3^IVD^-3 of ...ducation 

Circe the dif:.erent types of co-operative societies in 
aa'Tib-'a are x'ory sneci-lijed and differ much froi:i eaoT; other, 
a su-^e-' 9nd analvris of educational ne^fda haa to be a one 
^e-^ar^^t3ly ^ «ach tvno. ".^hen this is done, a suroijiary of _ 
the U5ed3 on provincial level i?aad national level can be coLipilea. 

C:he existing types of co-operative ^"^ are? 

- ::ar::etin.:r unions with affiliated Producer co-operative 

i-Jocisties / . . x4 \ 

- * T^amino- oo-o^^'orotive societies (production societies; 
■ - ^Ton-^a-'ricultviral prc/iuction co-op-^rative fiocieties 

(biiilJing, builCin: ^urply, corpenterr, etc.) 

- Savin '!:s and orocUt do-o •^'■^T^ tlvo fsocletieri 

- Cons-^or co-operative nooieties 



f'lvon in "^.viy * 
t-lfjn. 



An crranisa-::icn O^art and run??ary of memberships in 
n An.-,r;irii- 1 , Tart TIT of the Co-op^rati^-e ;'.uiicaticn 
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'Tien f?ealin^ v.-ith t'li dirf9r"=.r.t typos of co-OR«^ratives, one 
hCvJi further to clivir's tecv/een educs.tion of tbe three groups, • 
eristin!* in all cc-o?9rf\tivo activities, namely: 

- KeiilDers of Co-or>^rr.tive societies (primary societies) 

- 0o2iniitt93 jnemTD?rs of .'societies, unions and federations 

- Emplo^^ed staff of sooisties, unions and federations 

1.4 iVs a rule, all oducation sncl training: should be 
conducted separately for the. different types cf co-operatiyos. 
By stjecialiced courses for neiTiberD of prod'icer societies, farming 
s^ocioties, building p.ocieties, etc., ib is possible to come away 
from the mere generalities r.ac". start to deal with practical 
problenc. Shis is still more r^lavant for Ooromittee members 
and siaff training- • 

(This is another reason v/hy the different types of co- 
CTDer^vtives are dealt with senerately in this survey. In earlier 
plans, a clear distinction bas not alv/ays been nade between the 
different t"«rpes. There has been a tendency to loolc iaost?.y to 
the farming;' c'o-oneratives, because of all their problems, ajid to 
frive less attention to the r2n?.iner. 



TmLi^^^n^j^i^^i^m ■ 

^hese co-oDcrc.tives are «:iven priority in the '^IDP and 
hv the Department of Co-operativoa. They h»V9 by far the 
^igTe.^t raenbership, thev have the oldest tradition and, they 
nus't be considereo to hr.ve, to-^etiier with the savincjs and 
consuners' co-operativr-n, the -reatest .^rospects for t^ie future. 

Tor the tiiae bei-\.~ there - re f 0;^^ Ji^'-^i^'^Aiii^^ 

Sastern Province Co-oT?':iro,tiv3 lar/cetin.:^ Association, 
(TTPCIvIil), Chioata. . , 

Northern Province Co-onerative I'ar'retin,-^ Union, CKPGLiU), Kasama. 
Southern Province Co-oo'^rative :?rl:etinc 7;iion, (:-;rCI7J), Choraa. 
ITamwala Co-oT^erative Iia:?l:etin';? Union, "to'.vala (Southern Province), 

The two last ones wer^ i:itended to be aiiialsar?ated during 1972, 
?.ad are here dealt v/ith as one. 

The situation within the marlcetin'? unions is that in all 
three o:" the.a: there 'lar^ recently been un'^.ert.'J:en. a reconstruction 
through the inter /ontion o"" the Governnent. In SPCiru this 
hao'^^med noi:;e years a'-o, in 'TPC:in it hanpened in 1971, and in 
•:jpOi-J^ the reconstruction is just ^:oia<^ on. Therefore, there 
is a ho\)s t>L$.t witMn some time in all three of the unions the 
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management and the economy will be in reasonably good order, 
'^at is ve3E^y much lacking, however, is good and faithful 
relations between the xinions and the societies and the member- 
ship. It is here that co-operative education has a great 
role to play. 



2.1 Member jSducation 

2.1.1 Membership figures, The latest figures on member- 
ship for 197rare "as follows ; 

BPOMA 10 415 in 52 societies 

NPCIOT 480 in 13 societies 

SPCMU (+ Nainwala) 5 176 in 49 societies 



TOTAL: 14 069 in 114 societies 



The data concerning membership, however, is both unreliable 
and* subject to chsmge. * In several cases it is difficult to 
get relevant figures on membership. In and NPCIIU 

especially there has been a tendency of withdrawing of member- 
ship in the primary co-operative societies. V7ith the measures 
now taken, this tendency may now very well change to. an increase 
in membership. In SPC!1U "there is- already a clear tendency of 
increasing membership. 

Also, the information and education campaign planned for 
j3PCMA and SPCvIU may . re suit in a growing membership - but this 
remains to ber seen. 



2.1.2 Lan^ua^e situation. According; to investigations 
made during We experT»V' vYslTs , the situation is that, as an 
average, around 10 per cent of the members are able to understand 
and speak simple English. 

More important is the fact that the percentage of members 
who are able to read and write in the local language seems to be 
as high as between 70 and 90 per cent. The consequences of 
these facts are, firstly that English cannot be used extensively 
in member education, secondly that the prospects for member 
education in local languages are quite good with this high rate 
of literacy. Aa far as concerns the nov/ existing marketing 
unions and their societies only three local languages are 
relevant, i.e. in NPCNU Bemba, in jSPCJ'iA ITyanja and in SPCI^IU 
Tonga/lla. 



2.1.3 Education Jjeeds for t-iembers 

(a) What has been done up to now has mostly been residential 
courses on provincial or district level, of a gener al 
charact er and dealing largely with co-operative principles , 
etc. TKe courses have been attended by the most 
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interested mem'bQrs* Very often the same members come for 
courses several times* This means that the co-operative 
ideas are now quite well Imown hy an **elite^ among the 
members. The ordinary member seems usually not to be 
interested, or does not want to take time off for courses. 

Some of this type of education may be continued on a small 
scale and combined with (b) and (c). 

Prom the expert's visits to societies and unions, it became 
quite clear that in the prevailing situation the members 
most of all need information . The members are often not 
well informed about tlieir own affairs as co-operative 
members. The information is needed on the following 
aspects: 

the organisational set-up of the union and the societies; 
the economic situation of the union and the societies; 
their own benefits and responsibilities as members; and 
practical matters concerning buying, selling, transport. 

To establish a better relation between the union, the 
societies and the .members, this sort of information should 
be given urgently. The information needs to be 
continually revised and up dated. 

This information should be combined with simple and practical 
education in matters such as: 

Basic economics and accoiuits of co-operatives. 
Basic organisation and management principles of the same* 
Production methods for the relevant crops (if needed and 
if collaboration with the Department of Agriculture *cah 
be secured). 

Economics of fana production (if needed and if collaboration 
with the Department of A?»riculture can be secured). 

The information and education mentioned should preferably 
be given as i • 

One- or two-day courses (information days) in each society 
(see plan for mobile education teams - !.3T). 
Follow-up courses for interested members and committee 
members, week-lon«? and residential, at district or 
provincial level. 

Radio courses for local "study ;Cjroups". 
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2.0 CoTT.T.ittee yie^^;:^irj^^2k9^i!^- 
2.2.1 Sociji;xJ3 onid 

^ne rraxi:oQVj^f.^^popi^^^^^ "turnover" of coiiunittee 

conmittee uor.V.^rs is a--ouna 1,^.0^'. i^^.n-np+Hins' like 300-400 

members being quite rapid, t^iore my b'^ sc^aetbxng like ;.uu *^uu 

new monbers each year, 

rphP l-ns-ua-e orofici^nov of cDimnittco mc/ibers is not very 

jinglish-sneaXin.'^ v/illjj.tiJ-i-J'e xo^ 4r-n"T atioi. IHie mei^ixs also 

^Lr„°.s?'S°*tha'"'uoltioS of 'socl*yi;.a2u°te;s has to be 
that nost oi xne *Y«-,4«n towisi Onlv a fav/ can be 

carried out at 'Ustriot or '^^Sy^i^^^^J^il^^^^ieeaed should include 
tpil''€n to nitional courses. .ae e,^i\ca^ifi^^ ^/i/«s+<!on 
^hoo«o information as ^« °^^-^S^yj^^;*!^|-^L?Soa" 

ooriEitteo marAera nsefl cri^.c^-^-.- A'^^^^f^liSv n^v aoe^ for 
in-nonqlbilltie'5. -on- of tlaese courses nay »e speoia-iatu. 
certain office"; .arern, oteir-.n, treasurers, etc. 

2.2.2 }toiOiliL°i'^?i^-^-*-^-®-- 

The nuiiiT^er of t'iosa ii no-.v around 5!5 at a tiue. J'^ 
on- o~ two^ore unions v". or^ .tod, f.ie number will still be 
below' 60. A third of tii3n r.-; i^e replt.oed oaoh year. 

i.-~,f>pa -rofioicnoy is higher than for society 

Th.:» ty^e:^^. a<-l^cj:.^^^^^ ^^-^-^^ committees will bo 

the followin^r 

. Tnfornation on tl'O or^-jais^^.tion and bueines3 of their 

« Idication in nanei^Giient, accounts end economics, 
^'^ucation in ro-^te'^s of a t^teneral n^^tnrs, such as 
cS!oPer°Uve. dev-.^looncr,. <'^;^d pl?.inin^, the economy of 
the nation, i.^ternation?! co-oper^'-tion, etc. 

Th- ^ir.^t ouhn^ct F-hould nc.tur-lly bo de^lt with at local level, 
i-ifi r-nt Drpf«r-bl- r/: co-ii-son on - ii-^tional level, m order to 
.r-iv|rs contt'ct with f.llow monbers fron othor unions and 
to raise the level of edM.c7.tion. Corr3spondenoe courses may 
be ut?ed to a cert&.in extent. 
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2,5 Staff Ilducation 
2»3.1 goc lety Staff 

Iho mar^vetini? imious vith producerj societies are usually 
qMDloving also t'^.b staff \forkinr: at local level. The big group 
of so-cailod "c-pitc.ocs", i.e. piirsons buying crops at the market 
place's on a comnission basis are ueually yorking 3 to 5 ^oa.;^^^ a 
year. The number of c^.pitaoas in NPCiaJ is around 300, in bPCiA 
around 200. ar.d in SICIIU r.rouiiA 130. ilany of them are worlcing 
outside the socioties, '•'ince Vae unions have a buying nonopoly 
in the whole union rxea. 

Other tvnes of staff at loc?.l level are nearly non-existent. 
In -tV^.^: many" "oflihs* VoclVties employed secretax^j/^^ up to 

1Q70, now only a feu* of then are left, since ttie activities or 
the union have reduced in volurae. f^hould the unions .md 
societies be -ihle to oi:r>a:icl their activities, the froup or 
canitaoos woul'3 bo the ■i'^.tural r^ourcri of recruitment for 
secretary/Tnanaf:er-:j of thn nocieties, pjid thuy would taen need 
trainin/on both loc-1 a:ic. national lev^.l. ?or thj tine being, 
they are trained locally in short courses arransed by the unions. 

2.3.2 ':]nJ.pn^SJ:aff 

iVn investigation on the nunber of st.i.ff in the three unions 
gives the follovvin^c result:- 

:.:-'jfiar:'3rial s tc-.f f 
Accounts staff 

Supervisors, produce dspr.rt te 
•J tores ataff, calesuon 
Other rstr.ff, drivers, etc. 

Tot'jl? 









TOTAI. 


3 


3 


5 


9 


5 




5 


16 


; 7 


10 


6 


23 


8 


10 


6 


2A 


56 


50 


32 


138 


79 


1) 


52 


210 



^ Beforo anal^?jnation -.ith l'Tw:ala. ^ae nunber will now be 
increased, «55.y 20 per cent. 

'./ith the exr)an«ioii a:ici. i)n "5rove.nent of the activities of 
the unions there "v.'ill be a v^rr-at n?>ed for training of the staff. 
The existent staff -..ill nocd uD-'rr?.dinr- by specialised courses 
for manap-ers, accov.;itvntc- , ^'>oo?r«::eer>ers etc. Hewly appointed 
staff V7ill nocd cou^iv li:ii.-ive couraes for (Uffe-ent groupj^. 
All th^sc cou.rsos bevs to be conlvicted at national levol. 
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BEST copy AVAIUBU 



2 •4- Sununarj; of Pers ons to toe grained 
in laarlgsTi n^q; U nions and Societies 
TloneTsTaent ma<^^ fo r 1972 anaT975 
reapQctivel:^ 



Society 
Conasittee 
libbers 



NPGMU Area 
SPGM^ /xea 

Ne*' Unions 



13/ iiSO 
5?/L0 400 
49/ 3 170 



1S75 



197? 



1975 
250 



25/ 2 500| 150 

60A' 000 ! 500 600 

55/ 5 500 i 5001 550 

10/ 3 000 I - i 100 



TOTAL 1 114/U 000 1150/23 000 1 150 



1 5M 



Union 
Conmlttea 
llambars 



197^ 

10 

13 

1? 



33 



1975 

12 
12 
12 
27 



Staff • 
Full/Port Tioo ! 

i 



197?- 

75/300 
/TOO 
55^130 



60 i210/$30 



1975 

130/250 
/i50 
95/100 
25/ 50 



400/550 



T-ie fi::urer for 197!;; in '^^ho suTn:'ary aro "b-'.sed on tlie following 
as 5' linn t ions 

- In :T0:TJ, .-.ith only 13 r?ocieties at t^e nonent, the 
formation of some neir societien, as well as increased 
raem'berobi'o are e:::Doct9d, 

. - In .iv'tr:.! a fev/ naw societies and a slightly increased 
n^emtership are erroected. 

- In ■•rcraJ/'-'f'^ri'.'ala cone\/>at bigger increase In nemhership 
seems por3si"ble. 

- r:he posnibility o:^ a n?w i\?r"iGtinf5 Union being started in 
Luapul'u has been ta!cen into consideration. 

- For staff, an inDreacsd nuinbor of full-time employed staff 
is estimated, and at the uaao tine a reduction of part- 
tiiae staff (cj^.rit'^.oes) . 



2.5 Arj?e.nriiipnt of Tr^im Heeds ^o.f 
T^^Vk -:-'t in V \fnibnsT^o'cToTr es i n 
J^ur^^ 

'iJstinates of ne^djs for trr^inin/' courses, etc. are here 
iLade for tv/o periods, na?:'.ely the period 1.9.72~51.12,75 and 
the period 1974-1976. (r. =: district level, P - provincial 
level, *T != nation?! lavel ) 
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BEST 00?^ 





1972 


-1073 


1974 


-1976 


Member and Sooietv 
OomTiitteo T^ducrtion 


Total 
Courses 


Total 
Course/ 

TJays 


Total 
Courses 


•Total 
Course/ • 
Days 


One-day courses, society 

iGvel, 1-2 days 
3" ol low-u p c our 5 0 • c onb ins d . 

:d or P, 5 days 
Speci-al Comittee couraen 

(+ staff), P, 5 days 


114 
50 
30 


150 
250 
150 


300 
120 

eo 


400 
600 
400 


union oommittee /Jaucation 
(T so^ae Socle^isnT ' 










Information coureGs, 

P, 3-5 claj's 
Leaders' courses, IT, 

10-15 daya 


6 
4 


25 
50 


10 
12 


40 
150 


Staff ?raitnlng 










Capitaoea ♦ courses , 
or F, 2-5 dayg 
Secretary/;..:ana:^Qrs ♦ 

couroea, P, "5 d^ya 
Secretary/^Ianagfirs ' 

cour'ses, IT, 30-40 da^'s 
Speci«il co.'.rses for 

union staff, IT, i 

10-15 days 1 


30 
6 

1 

5 


100 
30 
40 

60 


60 
10 
6 

12 


200 
50 
200 

150 j 



L^'Aj^Q. i^opyjlQ^- nonbors and conimittoeo (f=!tudv groups). 

There is a cTaar ne'>a for thia type o-C education to be ntarted. 

Estimate 3 are .-iven in t ve Co-oporative iJducation Plan. 



5PXpEnpnd,enc9.,po^^^ for conjnittee and staff, The same 
as lor raaio coarsso a'^ove. 
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2.6 Biuamary of Cftu raes/Courae Pays 

for" Tiatf^^^^^^^ 



r 

On Qocioty level 
district and provincial 

level 
ITatioaal lovel 


1372-1973 


1974-1976 


-1 

Total 
Courses 


a:otai 

Course/ 

3)3.V3 


Tot9l 
Courses 


Total 
Course/ 


114 

122 
IC 


150 

555 
150 


300 

280 
30 

I 


400 

1 290 
500 



% 
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3*X E3d.stlng SoolQties and 

7hese societies have experienced difficiaties* Many of 
them are therefore in such a condition that ttiere is some doubt 
vhether they ^11 be able to continue to operate if necessary 
actions are not taken to improve thoir activities. She 
number of registered societies does not r3fXf;f:b trie real 
situation very ac^urateXy. The Departmont has tr::ed to estimate 
how many societies are viable enough fo:i* the ixiture to be 
considered vhen plennins for education. 

He sister ed societies 31. 12* 71 - 620 vdth 5,500 menbers 

Sstioate of viable societies 300 with 3,500 members 

During recent yeers» many of the farming societies have been 
organised in farming co-operative unions. She number of 
registered unions was about 60 in 1971. 

She farmiag societies and unions should naturally become 
members of the markecing unions, where these e^Llst. When that 
is the case, some of thelx* education will be catered for by 
the education organlw^ed for marketing unions, but this has not 
been considered in this survey* 

Farming SoaieL^-Qs 

Given the same organisation as at present, and that the 
problem of seasonal loans for production can be solved, the 
most pressing need for education is not so much co-operative 
education as training in agricultural production* 

During the expert's visits, many members have expressed 
their need of training in production and farm economics first of 
all. By strong efforts from the co-operatives side, it would 
not be difficult to arrange types of combined education for 
members of farming societies through one-day courses on society 
level* Since membership is aot numerous, two or more societies 
may join in the same coul'se. 



3.3 CommltteQ Member Sducation 

In the faroing societies, the coiamittae menbers comprise 
a very high perceiitage of the members. Priority in co-operative 
education of committees should be given to the office bearers. 
This will reduce the number requiring immediate education to 
three per society. iiiven then the total is high, i.e. about 
1,00C. Then there are the committee members of the unions, 
who in many cases are at the same time the coociit ;ee members of 
the soci«ities. To cater for union committee members a further 
200 should be adaed to the total requiring immediate education. 
Week-long courses at district or provincial level will be the 
main type of committee member education, combined with radio 
programmes to some e;::t6nt. For ^glish- speaking committee 
members some national courses may be arranged. 



3.4 6t>,ff Education in 
Farming Societies 

The number of staff in farming societies is very small. 
In practically all cases, the existing staff is employed by 
tho Department of Co-speratives, and working at unions or for a 
group of societies. The follcvjing staff were employed as at 
31.12.71: 

Farm managers and mechanics - about 50 

Bookkeepers and clerks - about 20 

The need of training for tiiis staff is obvious. The farm 
managers are often reasonably trell trained in farming, but are 
lacking in co-oporatlve knowledge. The bookkeepers and clerks 
need comprehensive training. VJith the situation of farming 
societies and unions being stabilised, a staff training progranme 
is urgent. Courses should be conducted at both provincial and 
national levels j and in collaboration ;dLth the Department of 
Agriculture. 



3.5 ftipmary of Persons tc be 

Tr.olned in Fartiing :>ocl^.ties 







♦ 
• 

llembers { 


Society Oommitteej 


Union Committee 


Staff 


Existent 


1972 


3,500 


1 


1,000 1 


200 


70 


Existent 


1975 


3,5CC 


1 


1,000 1 
1 


200 


120 
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3*6 assessment of Training Needs 





X972-1973 
Total 


1974-1976 
Total 


Member Education 




days 




days 










One-day courses on society level 
It 2 days 


100 


150 


200 


300 

» 

1 










! 


Special committee courses, P, 
5 d^ys 


50 


250 


100 


1 

500 


Leaders' courses, N, 10 days 


3 


30 


9 


90 












Farm managers* courses, N, 
10-15 days 


3 


30 


9 


110 


Bookkeeper^ courses, N, 20 days 


2 

1 


40 


6 


120 



i 



Radio courses for members and committees. 

Correspondence courses for committees and staff (see paragraph 2*5) • 



3»7 Sximmarv of Course/Course Davs 
for Farming feocletlQ^ 





1972-1973 
Total 


1974-1976 
Total 




courses 


course 
days 


courses 


course 
days 


On society level 


100 


150 


200 


300 


District and provincial level 


50 


250 


100 


500 


Natlc .dl level 


8 


100 


24 


320 



4* EDCTCATIONAL NEEDS IN NON-AfmiCnLTDR-^E. PROTOTCTIQN SOCimES 

Under this heading, a large group of societies may be 
classified. They were all formed after Indpendence as an 
altern&tive to private enterprise, and are, as such, of particular 
interest. Their success, however, has been very varied. 
For the building societies, the Federation of Building 
Co-oparatives offers a possibility of survival but still 
their future does not seem clear. Careful feasibility 
studies should be conducted into the future viability of these 
non«»agric\LLturdl production societies. Thereafter a training 
programme should be established to cater for the needs of those 
societies found to be viable. 



4.1 BxLsting Societies and 
Men^bershij;) 

Societies Members 



Building co-operative societies (builders) 98 1 500 
Building supply co-operative societies 

(sand, brickmakers* etc.) 59 680 
Sawyers and carpenters co-operative 

societies 28 300 

Workers and labourers co-operative societies^ 20 3 000 

Mining co-operative societies 2 180 

Transport co-operative societies 3 50 

(iirts and theatre co-operative societies 7 1 900) 



Total (except arts and theatre) 210 5 700 



Charcoal burners, paiixters, land clearer s, etc. 



4.2 Member 2ducatior. 

Technical training for builders has been planned by th3 
Federation of Building Societies. There is a need for member 
educrtlcn to be given in one-day courses at society level. 
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An Important subject will be Information on the work of the 
Federation. The members are easy to reach since they usually 
work in only one or two places. Two to three societies can 
be covered in one course. 

4^3 Coi qmlttee Education 

Education of oomoittee members on duties and responsibiXties, 
as well as economics and accounts^ is needed, and could be given 
in separate residential courses for builders and the other 
main groups. It is not needed to bring in all committee members; 
tiiree to four from each socioty '//ill be sufficient. Society 
chairmen seminars are needed at national level. 



4,4 Sumciary of Persons 



Bsdstins in 1972 
Sjdsting in 1975 



Societies/llen^bers 
210/5 700 
150/4 000 



Committee Members 
600 
500 



4.5 4§?^.^gfflQflt <?f ^^H<?^tlffl I^Qf^g 



Member Education 

On society level 

Committee Educatiofl 

Societies management courses, 
D or P, 3 days 

Chairmen's seminars, N,5 days 



1972-1973 


1974-1976 


Total 


Total 


courses 


course 


courses 


coiu*se 




days 




days 


100 


100 


200 


200 


30 


90 


60 


180 


6 


30 


18 


90 



5. EDUCATION HSEDS IN SAVIKGiS MI) CREDIT SOSISIIBS 



5.1 m^t^lflfi 

There are two features concerning savings and credit 
co-operatives in Zambia that need emphasis. One is that there 
is a considerable expansion going on at present in this field, 
due to the activities of the Credit Union and oavings Association 
(OUoA). The other one is the existence of the biggest savings 
and credit society in Africa, i.e. the :Sambia Police . Thrift and 
Savings Society, with a membership of about 6,000. The round 
figures of societies and membership are as follows (at 1.7.1972) t 

Zambia Police Thrift and 

Savings Society 1 society with 6 000 members 

Registered bavings and Credit 

Societies 28 societies with 5 000 members 

Non-registered Societies and 

Study Groups 25 societies with 1 000 members 

(For the time being, 11 societies are members of CUSA, vrtille 12 
more are expected to join.) 



6. 2 When dealing with member educat i on the Police Thrift 
and Savings iSociety is not considered here. A programme will 
be started for this big society later on after planning by CUSA. 
For the rest of the societies, short courses at society level . 
have proved to be the most useful method for education of ' 
members. Soon CUSA intends to cover all its societies with 
this type of education. 



5.3 CcffrUtee education is very important for the savings 
and cr edit " *soc-.. tie* c^-'e v oeclally since the committee members are 
running the sccietlas without any employed staff in nearly 
all cases. CUuA is trying a system of three-day courses of 
a general nature for committee members, followed by specialised 
courses for chairmen, treasurers, members of education 
committees, loan committees etc. The courses are started at 
district level and continued at provincial level. 

A few courses have already been arranged at national level 
and for 1972-1973 more are planned for members of committees. 
Employed staff exist only as organisers, employed bjr government, 
i.e. seconded to CU^A by the Department of Co-operatives. 
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5.4 Summary nf P'^rfffflff 
to be Trained 

SoelQtleayMembQrs dnmmAtt^^ ^^Tlfrffrff 

197 2 55/12 000 500 

X975 80A7 000 700 



5.5 Aasgssment of Training 



• * 




1972-1973 
Total 


1974-1976 
Total 






courses 


course 
days 


courses 


course 
days 


Member Education 












Society courses^ 2 days 




60 


120 


160 


320 


Committee Edueatlnn 












General management courses, B. 
3 days ' ' 


20 


60 


40 


120 


Specialised courses, P, 


.5 days 


5 


25 


15 


75 


Bookkeeping courses, N, 


10 days 


6 


60 


12 


120 


Specialised courses, N, 


5 days 


. 6 


30 ; 


18 


90 



5.6 Summary of Oourae s/CouraQ D^yg 
In Sayings ay^d Credit Snfl^^^.;|,flg 





1972-1973 
Total 


1974-1976 
Total 




courses 


course 
days 


courses 


course 
days 


Society courses 


60 


120 


160 


320 


District and provincial courses 


25 


85 


55 


195 


National courses 


" 1 




30 


210 
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6. EDUCATIONAL N3BDS FOR CONSDMBRS» SOCIBTIilS 

6.1 listing .Societies 

The number of registered societies at 31. 12,71 was as 
follows: 

consumers* ;stores 26 societies with 3 700 members 
consumers' butcheries 12 societies with 1 300 members 

6.2 Needs for 3ducr»tion 

In this category, the need for education is linked with 
plans for reconstruction of the existing societies and for 
creating new ones. These plins are not yet finalised. It 
would be advisable to arrange courses at national level, however, 
for leaders from trade unions and other organisations, which are 
interested in starting consumers* societies. Six-week 
courses in 1972-73 and an expansion during 107 4-76-, also at 
provincial level, nay be envisafjed. 

6.3 Assessment of Training 
Weeds 



Introduction Courses 
. 5 days 

Committee Courses 
P, lu days 



ir^72-l<)73 


1974-1076 


r 


Pot^-l 


r 


fotal 


courses 


course days 


courses 


course days 


6 


■ -30 _ 


18 


QO 


2 


20 


12 


120 
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?• TRAINING NBEDS WITHIN DBPARTMBNT OF CO-OPERATIVBS " 

7.1 Officers In Servloey 1^72 

The number of officers actually in service in the Department 
in September 1972, were the following s 

Director, etc. at Headquarters 4 

Provincial co-operative officers 8 

Senior co-operative officers 11 

Co-operative officers 27 

Assistant co-operative officers 15 

Jimior co-operative officers 75 

Co-operative assistants 13 

Internal auditors 6 ^ 

Credit lanion field supervisors 2 

Agricultural supervisors 33 

Senior agricultural assistants 13 

/.gricultural assistants 20 

FAO/SIDA Scheme 16 

TOTAL * 243 

7.2 Concerning future develqpment of Department staff, no 
expansion is foreseen in the ne£fc" rew years. There may be some 
reduction of staff but not on a large scale. 

7.3 Since there is always a loss of officers, who resign 
to take up other duties, or who retire or die, recrul tm^t of 
some new staff members has constantly to be made. tHe number of 
new recruits needed is difficult to predict, but it can be 
estimated to lie between 10 and 20 per year. 

7.4 Training Needs for 
Dopartnontal St^ff 

In 1970 a Training Plan for Officers in the Co-operative 
Department was adopted. This Plan includes the following stages? 

- recruiting (usually from form V) 

- field work (on probation basis) 7 months at least 

- induction course (with assessment test^ 3 months 

- field work 1? months -'t iQ^st 

- job training course 6 weeks 

- field work time not specified 

- first progressive course 2? weeks 

- field work 12 months at least 

- second progressive course (with 

certificate) 22 weeks 



TOTAL 7 years at least 
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The need for training In 1Q73/74 as estimated in the 
Co-operative Department In June ic>72, was the following fyear 
and participants)! 



Type of Course 1Q73 1Q74 

Induction course 25 

Job training course 25 25 

First progressive course - 20 

Second progressive course 20 
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!• DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPgRATIVJ! SOCIBTIBS 
1«1 Headquarters 

At the Co-operative Department there is a training section, 
headed hy on administrative officer (training). From 
November to October 1«372, he was assisted by an expert in 
co-operative education and training provided by the ILO, No 
other staff was attached to the training office, except an office 
orderly. 

The tasks of the tr:^ining section are, as outlined by the 
Director of Co-operative Societies in J'une 1972. planning md 
implementation of training prognmnes, responsibilltv for -activity 
of co-operative schools :ind meeting their requirements in equip- 
ment .^nd facilities, lecturing in advanced courses, working with 
mobile education tenms, being in chj^rge of matters concerning the 
Co-operative Sducation Committee ?nd the President's Citizenship 
College, 

1.2 Provinces 

At each urovincinl co-operative office there has been since 
1970/71 1 co-operjtive officer (training). In two of the 
provinces there is also an assistant officer for training. From 
time to time these officers have dlso been undertaking other tasks, 
as required by the provincial co-operative officer, especially 
when the course programmes agreed upon have not required full-time 
work. 

The tasks of the co-operative officers (training) are, in 
general: 

to prepare a training programme for the province in line with . In- 
st n."'?ttnr. 3 fVn"? tbe Co-operative Department Training Office; 

to corry out the training programme after adjustments have 
been made by the Co-operative Department Training Office; and 

to report on results of programmes and selected experiences. 

1.2.1 Programmes Conduct sd 

The following is a summary of participants in courses con- 
ducted in the provinces sinoo 1<36'^. The courses have been of 
different lengths, usu'='lly either one-d'^y courses in the societies 
or districts, or one-week courses at provincial level. 
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Participants In Co-operntlve , 
Courses In Provinces > IQeQ-Tl" ^ 

1969 - 1 670 participants 

1970 - 1 800 participants 

1971 - 2 725 participjints 

1.2.3 Institutions Available at Local 
Level 

In seven of the eight provinceS| the- Co-operative Department 
does not have any of its owi institutions for training. There- 
fore, arrangements have been made to get space for coxarses at 
different schools ind other institutions, such as farmer training 
centres, community development centres, etc. 

Only in Bj stern Province has the Department started to 
develop an institution of its own. Already before Independence, 
there was a Co-operative School at Katete in Ei stern Province. 
This was the area where the co-operative movement Was most 
developed at that time, and so Katete School was sometimes also 
used for training at a national level. Up to 1969, the buildings 
were hired from the Department of Community Development. 

Since Luanshya Co-oper?i tive School was established in 1*565, 
Katete h:is been functioning as a provincial school only. 

1.3 In.c8tltullon3 at Follonal 
Level 

1.3.1 Luanshva Co-operative 
Sohnol 

Since lf^65, the Co-operative Department has been hiring 
school buildings in Luanshya belonging to Zambia Police under 
the Ministry of Home Affairs. The Department has a principal 
and several teachers placed at the School. On 30 April 1972, 
the Department had to abandon the School because the Police 
required the promises. 



^ Details of types and number of courses, etc. are given in 
Appendix I. 
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Suaanary of Coursea l^eld at Luan slwa Cp-ooeratlve School 
(Number of Coursas/JXaratioh in «i©eks/i'articipants) 







1P70 


1Q71 






Indufitlon Ceurse, Co-cperativa 
Asslpta&ts fCo—maera'tlva 
Department) 












ft 

1/33/ 24 


X/?0/ 32 


1/13/ 38 


1A3/35 


4/59A29 


Assistants (Co-op(»rative 
Department^ 




1/ 6/ U 






1/ 6/ W 


Job Training, Secretary/ 
Treasurers (from Co-operative 
Societies) 


1/ 4/ 35 


1/6/30 


?/ 6/ 21 




3/3.6/ 66 


Farm Managers ' Coursesi 


2/ 3/135 


Vl/46 






4/ 8/I8I 


Conmittes Members' Courses 




3/ 3/ 


3/ 1/ 53 




4/4/ 77 


Co-operative Bdncation 
Secretarief* Coursien 






2/ 3/ 68 




2/ 6/ 68 


Total 


n/:>3/mi6/35/U6l7A8/l80 \l/13/35 
, ^ . — ^ 1 


13/99/535 



1.3.2 Katete Co-operatlye School 
CB:>stem Provlnce y • 

As mentioned above frow ic»60 Det)2rtpent rf Co -operatives hn5 
h.id ft tpaifilnp Inatit^ution of lt«? own In T^ist^m ^rovtn^a^ - Tt has 
almbst entirely been used for provincial courses. Only on two 
or three occasions has the school heen used ^ov courses at national 
level, such as a course held by the Credit Union and Savings 
iissoclatlon (CUSA) In 197Land a seminar held by the National Co- 
operative I>evelopment Committee in 1P72. 

1.3.3 Evelyn Hone Coll.e;ge for 
Commerce and AT)T)lied Arts 

For several years, the Co-operative Department has been using 
this College for trjinlng of its officers. From 1971 special 
co-operative courses have been arranged by the College in. collabora 
tion with the Co-operaitive Dep-artment as steps In the planned 
training scheme for co-oporative officers (see rart I section 7,4). 
All teaching, except the subject of co-operative development, has 
been done by the College teachers. Types of course .^ind partici- 
pants are shown in the summary below for the years l<^6Q-72. 



Co-cperatlve Students at gvQlvn Hone Collega 



In»tit>ite cf Bookk'^epers Course 
(Intermediate) for Senior 
Co-operative Assistant? 






1970 


1971 


1?75 


1969-72 


1 year 


■■ - 

18 


7 






25 


Institute pf Bookkeepers Course 
(Final) far Co-operative Officers 
and Senjor Co-operative Officers 


1 year 




12 






12 


Certificate of Business Studies 


1 year 




1 






1 


Journalism 


1 year 






1 




1 


First Progressive Course for Co- 
operative Assistants 1 


6 months 




mm 


19 


mm 


19 


1 

First Progressive Course for Co- 1 
operative Assistants j 


^ months 








21 


a 


Total; 


18 


ao 




21 1 


79 
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1.3.4 Other Institutions used bv the 
CO"OPeratlve Departnent for 
Training 

Several schools, both in Zambia «ind ibroadf lisve bean used 
for training of co-operative officers, and in one case, for co- 
operative education secretaries f^m co-operative societies. 
Courses and number of students are listed in the summary below. 



Co-operative Students at Different 
Institutions - 1Q69/71 



National Institute for Public 
Administration (llfpK) 

Principals Course, Senior 
Co-operative Officers 

Field Management Course, 
Co-opera tivo Officers 

Basic Executive Course, 
Co-operative Officers 

^dvmced Executive Course, 
Ce-oper3tive Officers 



Adainlstritlve Course, 

Senior Co-open tive Officers' 3 m. 



Basic Accoimts Course, 
Clerical Officers 



a969 



3 m. 
6 V. 

3 m. I 
3 m. 



I 



1970 



2 
2 
2 
2 



Total: 



3 ra. ; - I 
—4. 

1 I 



1971 



1969-71 



2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 
15 
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I Natural Rosotirces Devolopment 
College (NRDO 

Business Management Course, 
Co-operative Officers 

Overseas Studies 

Plunkett Foundation Seminar, 

Ugand;:* 

Advanced Co-operative Manopc- 
nent Course, Moshl 

Co-operative Certificate, 
Loughborough 

Pishing and Marketing, Western 
College, Canada 

Credit Unions, Western College, 
Canada • 

Co-operative Teachers* Course, 
Western College, Canada- 

Go-operative Dipl., Rural 
Development College, Denmark 

Community Development , Rural 
Development College, Denmark 

Co-operative Education, Swedish 
Co-operative Centre 

Co-operative Education Sec- 
retaries Course, Swedish 
Co-oper3tlve '^Jentre 

Co-operative Seminar, Finland 

Co-oper^itive Teachers' Serdnnr, 
V7est Germany 

Adult Sducation, West Germany 

Co-operative Certificate Course, 
U3SR 

Co-operative Seminar TJ33R 
Agricultural Managerent, jiustr3lia 
Bachelor of Commerce Degree, India 
no-operative Co^JTse, India 

Totali 



2 yr 



6 w. 
9 m. 

8 m. 
3 m. 
3 m. 
3 m. 
8 m. 
3 m. 
3 m. 

3 m, 
3 m. 

;L-3 m. 

!l8 m. 

» 

!l2 m. 
; 6 w. 
'•3 m. 
|36 m. 
8 m. 



2 
2 

1 
2 



1^. 



3 

1 
2 



1970 



1071 ilQ6<)-71 



2 
1 



16 ! 8 



1 

5 



2 
2 

5 
2 
1 
2 
2 



2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
2 
1 
5 



18 ; 42 
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2. CO-OPERATIVS ORGANISATIONS 

2.1 On Local Level 

According to the provisions of the Co-operative Act of 1970 
and the Co-operative Rules of 1972, a society may appoint an 
education committee to promote eand organise co-operative education. 
As far as information is avail ^^ble at present, only a few of the 
savings and credit societies have appointed education eomnitteos. 

In 1970. the Co-operitlve Department took the initiatives to 
organise training courses for co-ouerative education secretaries 
(CBS), appointed by societies. The matter was discussed at 
Training Officers* Seminar in IO70. In 1^71, two courses for 
co-operative education secretaries were arranged at Luanshya Co- 
operative School with, in all, 68 particpants from all the province^ 
The p^articip-nnts wore supposed to go back to their societies* and 
unions, working as part-time C3.S*s. However, Part II, Appendix 2, 
shows that in fact only 25 per cent were employed by their societies 
as education secretaries. 

According to reports from co-operative officers (training) 
the possibilities to work and the results obtained are very varying. 
Some good attempts have been made but as whole, the CSS*s have 
not yet bsen able to "take off". The main reason seems to be 
that the tr^inLig office at Headquarters has not hnd time and staff 
enough to give the necessary help and instructions to the CES*s. 
:\3 soon as such guidance can be given, there is a good possibility 
to get some valuable work done. (Number of co-operative education 
secretaries, etc., see Appendix 2.) 

2.2 On National Level 

Of tbe co-operative organisations at national level, the 
Credit Union and Savings dissociation (CU3A- Zambia) has been 
particularly active in education. Also the Federation of Building 
Societies has takofi some initiative. There is still no apex 
organisation founded but its forerunner,- the National Co-operative 
Development Committee (NCDC) , had a role of considerable importance 
in the field of education. 

2.2.1 National Co-onerative 
Development Oorjnittee 
rNCDC) 

In 1970, the NCDC appointed a Co-operative Education Committee 
which met in July 1^7 n to draw up a co-operative education plan 
for 1971. The result wis tbe plan mentioned in Part III, 1.1, 
which has been very V3lnable as a guideline for the Co-operative 
Department up to now and also when preparing this Co-operative 
Education Plan. 
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2.2.2 Gj>edlt Union an j- Savings 

CUSA-Zambla has started a very ambitious ©duration programme. 
In 1971, it arranged a national seminar with 90 participants at 
the University of Zambia. During 1971. CUSA also arranged six 
courses for committee members of societies in several provinces 
with 96 participants. CUSA also works very intensively through 
"promoters" in the provinces, usually Fathers and Sisters from 
different missions and churches, and through visits by the manager 
and his assistant. 

2.2.3 Federation of Building 
Societies 

In 1971 the Federation of Building Societies presented a 
comprehensive plan for technical training of supervisors as well 
as society members. For several reasons, the progrrirano has not 
yet been implemented. At the time of writing the report, the 
Federation has obtained an assurance that the programme, at least 
in its main parts, wil\ be carried out through tho ^^issistance of 
the Commission of Technical Education and Vocational Training. 



3. PRBSID.^TT»S CITIZayrSHl'P COLLEGE (POO 
3.1 General Plans and Policy cf PCC 

The initiative to establish this college was taken by the 
President of the Republic of Zambia already in 1^65. The college 
is sponsored by the German Friedrich fibert Foundation, which is 
financing the construction of the school buildings, plus one 
hostel, PCC is governed by a council with Mr. 3.H. Mudenda, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, as Chairman. The Director of 
Co-operative Societies is a member of the Council, as well as of 
the Academic Committee appointed by the Council. 

PCC is supposed to start its work in April 1973. At that 
time, it will have 64 student places. According to existing plans 
the places will increase up to 256 within three yoars. The 
remaining three hostels, with 1Q2 places, have to be financed by 
Zamblan funds. 

Concerning the educational approach of PCC, the policy of 
the Council Is that in all courses there should bo a combin-^tlon 
of national (political) educntlon and vocation^^l (professional) 
tralniii the areas of the respective groups. 

The trade unions, the co-operatives, the party ?jnd the rural 
development committees are listed as the main target for recruit- 
ment to the college. 
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$•2 Co-operative Education at PCC 

According to a paper submitted to the Council by the Director 
of Co-operatives and accepted In. principle by the Council, the 
guiding principle for co-operative recruitment to PPC shbiald be . 
to give all co-operative leaders and staff a possibility, of coming 
to PCC for one course at least, at a level that is suitable for 
each g^roup. 

This will mean for leaders mostly short courses and seminars. 
For movement and department staff, it will mean some type of longer 
training course, for staff members with considerable experience in . 
the field. 

For W3, the PCC officials have suggested some co-operative 
leaders* seminars and some staff courses. In the first year, all 
courses may be of short duration (maximum 12 weeks) according to 
preliminary plans from the College. 
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PART II ^ mmsos. 1 



«M)PERA!PXVE CQTIBSSS AT paOVINCIAI. 1970^1971 
Number of Courses and Partlcipanta 









C 0 u 


r s e 3 










Confers/ 
Meetings 


Members 
1 day 


Members 
1 Trfeek 


Goi&m.Memb, 
1 week 


Staff 
Coiiraes 
1 week 


c«s*s« 

Courses 


Oourse 
days 
in 1970 


1970 
















Northern 


l/lOO 


- 


4/1 0 


3/ 90 






35 


Luapala 
Eastern 
Southern 
Central 


l/lOO 
1/180 

a./i6o 

l/lOO 


15/300 
5/130 

5Aoo 


1/ 15 
1/ 30 
4/80 


?/ 60 
6/120 
2/ 40 
2/ 50 


1/15 
2/4D 


1/15 
(l ueek) 
1/20 

1/35 
(3 xreeks) 


38 
60 
45 
15 


Copperbelt 


l/UP 


10/:^00 










30 


Western 


l/lOO 




3/100 








15 


North 
Tfest-sm 


1/ 50 


5/ 50 

i 


2/ 40 


2/ 30 






25 


T0TAL-.1970 


8/y30 


1 

1 

\ 38/780 

1 


19/505 


i 17/390 


3/55 


3/70 


i 263 



Total, in IS70j Number of courses - 80 

Participants - 1800 
Course days - 263 
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C o u 


r s e s 








PRCVIKC3S 


Meetings 


1 day 


1 ^'oek 


CoTnm.Menib * 
1 week 


Staff 
Courses 
1 veek 


Courses 


Course 
days 
in 1971 


1971 
















Northern 
Luapula 


not avail- 

aDJL6 

ii 


- 

15/200 


7/ 60 


3/ 70 
7/ 60 


- 


- 


35 
85 


Sastem 


It 




7/130 


6/ 80 


2/ 50 


1/ 5 
(1 T,'eek) 


80 


Southern 




8/14D 


6/180 


3/ 80 




1/35 

(2 veeks) 


63 


Central 




8/360 


5/ 80 


3/ 40 






4S 


Copperbelt 


a 


20/320 


4/120 


3/ 80 


- 


1/5 

(1 veek) 


60 


Western 


* • 
1* 




7/180 


6/100 




mm 


65 


North 
llestem 


*« 


9/ 80 


2/ iiO 


2/ 30 






29 


T0m-197i 


not avail- 
able 


60/900 


i 

i-^/890 
1 


33/540 


2/ 50 


3/ 15 


465 



Total in 1971s Number of coursec - 140 

Participants - 2425 

Course days - 4-65 
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PHOVINCa 


Trained, 


1 Luanshya 


m 1972 


^pril 

1 Q71 


Dec* 

X7 r J. 


Northern 




2 ! 




Luapula 


1 


1 


1 


£a stern 


4 


7 




Southern 


5 


6 


6 


Central 


6 






Copperbelt 


9 




7 


Western 


5 


! » 




! North 
Western 


i 

t 

5 

» 
t 


2 

1 

t 




I TOT.*L 

t 

i 


i 35 

t 
t 


j 33 

i 


1 '^'^ 
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!• INimODUCTION 

The plan presented below is based on the survey of needs 
(part I) and on the survey of existing institutions (Bart II). 
To a great extent, however, it is also based on some valuable 
documents, prepared during the last two years. These ares 

(a) Minutes of the Meeting of Co-operative Education Committee, 
1-2 July 1970. 

(b) Co-operative Education Plan for Zambia, 1971, Co-operative 
Department. 

(c) Memo on Cosiaittee and Member Education, by Messrs. V. Lubasi 
and S. Mshiu, 1971. 

(d) Education Progiamme offered by CUSA-2ambia, 1971. 

Very much of wlaat is included in the plan presented here 
is in one way or another mentioned in the documents listed above. 
Mother group of people, who have contributed to the Ideas of 
the plan, are officers, committee members and ordinary members 
in the field, who have willingly informed about their needs, 
problems and suggestions, as regards co-operative work and 
co-operative education. 



1.2 General App roach to 

, Co- operative Education 

That the promotion of education is one of the co-operative 
principles, adhered to all over the world, is well known. 
Nevertheless, there can be many different ways of looking at this 
education as well as many ways to carry it out. The over-all 
approach on which this plan is based may be formulated as 
follows: 

(a) All co-operative education should be related to plans 
accepted by the Government and the Co-operative Apex 
Organisation and to current problems and needs in the 
co-operative societies and unions. 

(b) B^om this it follows that it should be closely linked with 
research and planning, as well as with reconstruction of 
existing organisations and establishment of new ones. 
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(c) education shotG.d be concrete and practical. For 
members, committee members and movement staff It should 

as a rule be specialised for different Id.nds of co-operatlves. 

(d) Modern educational methods should be used for more efficiency* 
It should always be kept In mind, however, that good and 
friendly personal relations, a strong will to promote 
co-operation, and devoted work, are the real key to success. 
No aids or methods cun substitute them. 



1. 3 . The Co-operatlve Triangle > 
Members - Committee - Staff 

/JLl co-operative activities Include some sort of production 
or business or both* These activities can only be carried 
out by people. Co-operation can only mean co-operation between 
people. In co-operatlves, it is tytplcal that there are always 
three groups of people Involved, which have special relations to 
each other. The groups ares 

(a) members of the societies; 

(b) the committee (or board) members; 

(c) the employed staff (who can also be members of the 
societies;. 

These groups have different tasks, duties and responsibilities, 
as defined in the Co-operative ilct and Holes, and in the by-laws 
of the societies. The success of all co-operative work depends 
upon the degree of mutual trust and good collaboration between 
the three groups. 

(a) The mombers are the owners of the societies* With another 
formulation, they .§£0 the society. As members, they have 
their special duties and rights, and as a group they are 
the deciding body at the /jmual General Meeting. Well 
informed, responsible, and loyal members are the foundation 
of all co-operative work. Only such members are able to 
perform a democratic control. 

(b) The committee is elected by the members to administrate 
and supervise the running of the society, and is sometimes 
called "managing oommittee". The members of the committee 
are the servants of the members. ^j.t the same time they 
shou3.d act as leaders, in taking initiatives to develop 
the work of the society. They represent the members and 
work on their behalf, but it is also their duty to inform 
the members* 
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(c) The staff members are employed by the committee to do the 
day-to-day work when this cannot be done by the committee 
itself. 

In one way, the staff members are very closely linked 
to the co-operatives since they are dependent upon them for 
their living. On the other hand, sometimes they seem 
not in the same way to be part of the movement itself 
unless they are members of the co-operative societies. 
In this case, they are just serving the movement without 
being members. 

Experience in many countries has shown, however, how 
extremely important it is that co-operative staff is given the 
right place as part of the co-operative movement. Staff 
members, no doubt, belong to the co-operative movement (even 
if they are not members of the co-operative societies), forming 
one side of the "co-operative triangle'*. Without the initiative 
and the devoted wcrk by many staff members, the co-operative 
organisations of the world would not have been where they are 
today. This also goes for Zambia. It is important, therefore, 
that the feeling by all parts involved, that the stafiT belongs 
to the movement, is fostered and promoted by education and 
training. 

;* special group of staff are the officers of the Department 
of Co-operatives. Their task is on one hand to promote and 
educate, and on the other hand to supervise and control the 
co-operative movement. In the early stages of co-operative 
development in Zambia, their task has very often been to perform 
vftiat committees and staff of societies shoULd have been doing. 
It is one of the main tasks of co-operative education to change 
this situation. Here also, the Department officers themselves 
have a great role to play as educators. 



2. MHMB2gl EDUCATION 

2.1 >l lms and Ob.lectlves 

There is no clear borderline between general education and 
co-operative member education, especially not in a developing 
country. Co-operative education is one of the neans to promote 
and encourage general education, but this plan does not 
include general education as such* 

The following should be the foremost aims and objectives of 
co-operative member education: 

(a) To give information on the current situation and problems 
in the societies and union to which the members belong, 
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and on the benefits and responsitblllties of the members* 
Open and exact Informs tlon will remove suspicion and 
create a faithful membership* 

(b) To educate members about the idea and principles of 
co*operative work) as related to the by--lavs of the 
society and the union, about the . economy and management of 
the society and, as far as possible, about general economic 
principles related to their ovn vork or enterprise. 

(c) To give the members opportunities to discuss, among themselves 
and together with committee members and staff, current 
problems, and to come Torvard vith their needs and their 
ideas. 

(d) To educate members as to what they should do to stabilise 
their o\m economic position and that of the society by 
increased production and marketing efficiency* 



2.2. Target Groups and 

Cci^tGnt of Ilducatlon 

Identifying the different target groups for co-opei^ative 
education and specifying the content of education for each, it 
has to be kept in mind that, as a rule, it .has to be specialised for 
different types of co-opera tlves* This means that the different 
kinds cf co-operatives have to be treated separately* 

The following concentrated definitions of target groups and 
content are based on the findings described in part I, Survey 
and ^^nalysis of Needs", etc* 

2.2*1 Agyteiiltural Marketing/ 
Services Co'-operativ& 
Societies 

In the producers' societies of thi.s group, always belonging 
to a marketing union, the Information to members has to be 
concentrated on the relation between members, society and 
union. As soon as plans for development of society activities 
are agreed upon this will be an important matter for Information, 
education and discussion* Education should, as much as 
possible, also be related to the agricultural production. 
In order to reach the bulk of members, the educational activities 
have to be carried out in or very near to each society. The 
size of the group is about 14,000 in 1972 (see part I* 2*4). 
For 1975 the estimation is 23,000. ' 
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•2.2.2 ^Liffi3Lnp/^Qyn<??? 

Even If many of these societies are, or vill be farming on 
an individual basis, they are still very much concentrated on 
the production itself, one reason being that many of the members 
are quite new in farming* Because the groups are small, the 
training can be intensive, if well organised. Formation and 
promotion of farming unions and affiliation to marketing unions 
should be encouraged. 

£2;cept for information of a similar kind as for marketing 
above, there has thus to be an intensive, combined agricultural/ 
oo-operative education, carried out on the spot, covering 
production techniques/farm economy/co-operative activities. 
Study tours to successful societies will be useful to learn about 
production methods. The siae of the groxxo is about 3,500 
in 1972 (see I, 3*5), Estimated for 1975, the size of the 
group is 3^500. 

2.2.3 gpi2;z^^&c\ai(l^,§il^^li^^ 

For the societies affiliated to the Federation of Building 
Societies, an intensive technical training programme is planned 
to be carried out soon. In this training, information and 
education on co-operative matters should be included. If 
this programme will not cover all members, separate co-operative 
education, given at society sites, has to be organised. The 
size of the group is about 1,500 in 1972 (I, 4.1). For 1975 
the estimation is 1,200. 

* 

The societies not belonging to the Federation are very 
diversified. Nevertheless, where it is possible technical 
training and co-operative education should be integrated. 
Separate education on co-operative matters will often become 
meaningless, if not combined vlth. sound and concrete plans and 
advice for the work itself. The size of the group is about 
4,200 in 1972 (I, 4.1). For 1975 the estimation is 2,800. 

2.2.4 Savings and Credit 
Co-opGrative Socletlea 

For several reasons. Information and education of members 
is very important in these societies. By its very nature, the 
savings and credit societies require a high degree of 
participation by its members, as well as a degree of mutual 
trust, that is possible to develop only if members know and 
understand the aims and principles of a savings and credit 
CO- opera ti^ta^society. 



Member education in these societies should sXso include, 
or lead to, studies of how best to use, under present conditions, 
the savings gained and the loans acquired. This requires close 
collaboration with other specialised agencies for extension and 
education. The size of the group is about 12,000 in 1972 
(I, 5.4). For 1975 the estimation is 17,000. 



2.2.5 CnnsTimsra Go-operative 
S9g:!.?t4eg 

For two reasons there should not be any difference made 
between member education and committee education for this group. 
One is that the societies now existing, as a rule, are very 
small, with most of the members engaged In the running of the 
society. The other is that, irtien forming new societies, one 
has to rely on a small group of interested persons, a membership 
elite, from which the committee will later be drawn. The size 
of the group is about 5,000 in 1972 (I, 6.1). For 1975 the 
estimation is 8,000. 



3. CQMMITTKS mmm EDUCATION 
3.1 ;j.ms and Qb.lQctlves 

"Committee members** in this context are not limited only 
to serving committee members. Since the turnover of members 
of committees and boards in societies and unions Is quite rapid, 
education has also to be provided for Interested and able members 
from whom future committee members will bo drawn. 

The aims and objectives of committee member education 
should be: 

(a) To give full information of the same type as for members, 
only in more detail and >dth more stress on economic 
conditions and prospects. 

(b) To provide education in the by-laws of the society and the 
union and in the basic elements of financial and personnel 
management of co-operative societies and unions. 

(c) To give education in the specific duties and responsibilities 
of the different office bearers. 

(d) . -Is far as possible, to give citizenship and leadership 

education in matters such as Zamblan history, national 
development, etc. 



3.2 ^argQt Groups and 



intent of Education 



Per all kinds of co-operatives, the need of educating the 
committee members on their specific duties and responsibilities 
as chairmen, secretaries, etc, is common. In addition, - the 
folloid.ng could be said about target groups and content of 
education, based on findings in Part I. 

3.2.1 agricultural Marketj^n g/Sarvj^eas 

The more the unions and societies develop their activities, 
the more important it will be that the committees understand 
economics and management. This goes for societies, and still 
more for lanions. where the board members will need a concentrated 
training. It is also important that they meet colleagues ftom 
other unions for discussion and mutual information on progress 
and problems. The size of the group in 1972 is about 200 
Csee I, 2. 4), For 1975 the -estimation is about 1,6C0. 

3.2.2 Farmln^/ServlGQs 
Co-operative SQej^ et;^ ^^ 

For society committees, programmes may be similar to 
programmes for members, in that« co-operative education has to be 

training. Wiion farming unions develop 
l^t^l activities, there wiU be more need for business education 
for committees, similar to that of marketing societies. The 

3*2.3 ILoJl-^grlcultural Pfnrii^^t^ 

"^^^ paragraph 2.2.3 about member education for 

ff^^P is relevant also for committee educatLn? !ll 
"ta??^i''Sif.» very diversified co-operatives has to be 

single group to be of value, in many 

in ?l7ri^ ^Sn society. The si.e'oftSe group 

m 1972 is 600 (I, 4.4). For 1975 the estimation is 500. 

3.2.4 Savings anri n^^-^^j^t 
Co-QTDeratlve Sof>j 

Training of committee members and a big -poud of Interestefl 
members is especially important in these solieticl, LSauIe ?he 
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ruiiniug of the society is supposed to b© done as voluntary 
wori: by the members to a vary high degress. Only in the biggest 
societies will there be sny pnid staff. For this reason, 
there should be given an extensive general education for 
comnittee members as well ^is specialised training for the 
different office bei^rers. The size of the group In 1972 
is 500 (I, 5.4), For 1975 the estimation is 700. 



3.2.5 Con sumer s Co-'ODsrative 

See menbcr education (2.2.5). The education and training 
of existing end future committee members, as well as other 
interested members, ijill be of the utmost importance for the 
development of consuricrs co- operatives. . Furthermore, it will 
be the first end decisive condition for such a development. 
This education hns to include the basic elements of business 
and adainistrction of consumers co-operative societies. The 
si:^.e of the group in 1972 is about 400 (see I, 6.2). For 
1975 the estimation is 600, 
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4. ^-TArP 'alDUCATION A>TI) _ T^UraG 



4- • 1 Alas, and OlJ^eotiyeg 

The aims and objectives of co-operative staff education 
and training should be as follows « 

(a) To educate staff on general co-operative matters > thereby 
giving them en understanding of the aims and principles of 
the co-operative movement, as well as co-operative 
legislation. 

(b) To eive a .Tood over-all background in general economic 
matters, as well as the economics and administration of 
co-opers.tive societies. 

(c) To train the different groups of staff in the professional 
skills needed to carry out their respective work, such as 
management, accountancy, buying, selling, etc. 

(d) As far as possible, to provide citizenship and general 
leadership education. 



4 . 2 Targe t Group s, , said. 0 o n t ent . 

Common for all levels of staff in all kinds of co-operatives 
is that they should be given general co-operative education 
according to 4.1(a). For the rest, the content has to be 
differentiated on target-groups, in accordance with findings 
in Part I, as follovrs. 



4 • 2 • 1 Harket in.'y/Services Oo-operativc 



There cannot, for the time being, be made a clear difference 
between society staff ^Jid union staff, since the staff members 
working on society level are usually employed by the imions. 
The main groups of staff are: 

(a) Cap it goes - working on society level, paid by unions 
on comTssion basis. Should be given training in the 
skills needed for the job. Number to be trained in 
1972 is 630 (see I, 2.4). Estimated for 1975 = 550. 

(b) Secretarie s^ in Societies - only a few existing now. It 
may be assumed, howoveiT,' that there will be a rapid 
development of society activities in the next few years, 
and the societies will then be employing secretary/ 
managers. The capitaoos v/ill form a natural source of 
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recruitment for these posts. ilnother group will be 
people with some agricultural training. Specialised 
training v/ill have to be provided for them in managerial 
skills, accounts, etc. The number to be trained to start 
with may be estimated at around 75 (see I, 2.5.1). 
Estimated for 1975 = 150. 

(c) Union Staff - such as accounts staff and manao:erial staff. 
Both "these f^rouos should be given advanced training, 
closely ri»lated"to their different duties. For managerial" 
staff, there should also be seminars for exchange of 
esoerience and ideas between iinions. Size of group 1972 = 
72' (see I, 2.4-). t^.stinated for 1975 = 90. 

4- . 2 . 2 Farm ing/Service s Co ^operat ive 
"S^'c'ie'Vie 3. " 

As a rule there are not, and v.'ill not be, any employed 
staff in the primary societies. To the farming unions the 
Government has allocated some farm managers and a fev; book- 
keepers. </ith the assuLiDtion that the unions develop their 
activities, there will be a group of farm managers and another 
of secretaries to be trained. Th?se should preferably be 
recruited from agricultural schools and colleges. 

(a) .?arm mana^aisrs - will be given education in co-operative 
natters as well aa a-^^ricultural training, possibly 
combined. Size of grouo 1972 = 50 (see I, 3.4). 
Estimation for 1975 = 60. 

(b) Socretaries/boolckeepers - could be trained mostly together 
vvith secretaries ofmarketing societies, see 4.2.1(b). 
Size of group 1972 = 20 (see I, 3.4). Estimation for 
1975 = 60. 

4.2.3 Honjra^r^ cul t^^^^ 

ejt 1 e 

(a) Building co-operative societies may have no employed staff 
in the societies. The Pederation has supervisors and 
regional managers, v-ho should be given technical training 
as well as education on co-ooerative matters. Size of 
group 1972 = about 15. Dstimation for 1975 = 20. 

(b) Other non-a^rri cultural proriuction societies at present 
have virtually no staff. After stabilisation, some may 
employ staff v/ho will need very specialised training. 
Sstiiiated si-se of group 1975 = 20. 

4.2.4 Savin/{£ and Or edit. 
HP:'P'^^.^^^^fyysC'^^'}^^^ ies 

Staff in savings and credit societies may not be numerous, 
for the near future, since the running of the societies mostly, 
as stands now, is done by the members of the committees. All 
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the staff members who may te employed should be given very 
spQci?>lisecl professional trainin*^, combined with general 
co~operativQ education. Sstinated size of group 1975 = 20. 

4 • 2 . 5 Consumers Co-operative 
Sooietloa 

Managers, salesmen, etc. of consumer co-operatives will 
later on form very iraport?iit group? to be trained in their 
specific skills as v/ell as in co-operative matters. Size of 
group 1972 = about 40. Estimated for 1975 = I'OO. 



4 • 2 • 6 Co-op3rati vo Sducation 
Se*or3trrfies 

A special target group for co-operative education will be 
the co-operative education secretaries. They have to be trained 
in educational methods and aids, and they should know the plans 
and problems of the societies. Size of group 1972 = about 20. 
Sstimation for 1975 = 40. 



4.3 Oo-operati ve De partment 

ma?f^ 

For a long time ahead there will be need to maintain a 
substantial number of departmental officers for promotion, 
supervision and control of the co-oporative societies. In 
the future they need a better training than at present, 
especially in managorient and accountancy to be able to promote 
and control economically more developed organisations ♦ The 
size of the group in 1972 is about 240, which may be reduced 
to 200 in 1975. Cours'9S of training should cover the aims and 
objectives for staff training mentioned in paragraph 4.1(a) to 
(d) and in addition should give knowledge and understanding of 
Governme-nt administration and Sambian law, v/ith special reference 
to the Co-operative Act and Rules. 



5 . PirRHCIN ?ORIiAT ION 



5 . 1 Aims and Ob.lectivos 

The aims and ob.jcctiVviS of co-operative efforts in the field 
of public information should bes 

(a) To disiieminate reliable and relevant information on 
co-operativo matters, r^Jid thereby 

(b) to help to create a favourable atmosphero for the 
co-operative movement to work ^n. For that reason 
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the information should be centred arourd progress and 
success, in order to f^ive ^^jood ex-amples and to counter- 
brJance the rathar unf avourp.ble , and many times unfair, 
publicity the co-oporative efforts have had during the 
l.^ist fev: years. 



5 • 2 Tare;p t Qroupq an d Content 



5*2.1 The countr5''*s fyencraL nass-msdia - press, radio, 
television - should be provided vfith information on co-operative 
activities, events, progress, reports, plans, 

5.2.2 Influential groups and individuals should be 
provided with izood bac2cc:round information, when plans are 
published, ncv: activities launched. 

5.2.3 Co-operative staff, comii'!ittee nambers and members, 
as well as potential nerabers and other interested gx^oups, should 
be provided with comprehensive information on co-operative 
activities, as well as educational articles and programnies, 
relating to their work, problems and plans for the future. 



6. .^OTI/ ITIli^S TO BE ORGANISED) IN 

m::w'^^:::mTmi^^i m 

In chapters 2-4 are described the different target 
groups for co-operativo education and their size in 1972, 
respective 1975. If these figures arc summarised the results 
are: 
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Staff 


Members 
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Agricultural Marketing 
Societies 
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1 200 
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Farming Societies 


3 500 


1 200 
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3 500 


1 200 
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Non-Agricultural 
Production Societies 
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600 
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4 000 


500 
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Savings and Credit 
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12 000 
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Co-operative Movement. 
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40 200 


3 900 


920 


55 500 


4 600 


1 no 


Co-operative Department 
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TOTAL 


40 200 

i 


3 900 


1 160 


55 500 


4 600 

1 


1 30 



^ The reason for the small increase is that many staff members vho in 
1972 vere vorking part time only, \'ill in 1975 be full-time employees. 



This chapter rjives an outline of the types of courses ?jid 
other elucationil activities sugj-'ested for three years ahead, 
based on chapters 2-5. Since it is very difxicult to predict 
v;hat devalopm^nt will tslce place, a reviev/ will bo needed every 
y.::ar. 

Where to conduct the different activities is outlined in 
chapter "Institutions for Co-operative Educ^.tion". Figures 
on number of courses, course length, number of participants, 
etc, are /^ivcn in suii-n^ry form in chapter 9. 



6*1 lie '-.ber and C omraitt oe 
?' !emb'cy ^ diT c'ayron ^ 

Since many activities will be combined for members and 
coromittee members, these tvto grouDS are here dealt with together. 
The following are su??Tested to bo the main types of activities 
in member and committee member education. All .fi<:"iir3S are 
based on the calculations in Bart I. In some cases tho targets 
are rsaohed gradually. The period is restricted to 1973-1975. 



6.1.1 One- or T\yo-:oay Courses on society level, for 
infoni;ation and educct ion , j? pe clsvH.is'^d on types of co-op'<jratives. 
As fT as mobile edncation teams (I^ISTs) (see 7.1.3 bslow) are 
established, these courses will be conducted by the teams. 
Estimato for 1973 ^ 400 days, for 1975 = 600 days (1971 60). 

6.1.2 Co ntinu ous Study G-roups on society level for 
committee m^n^rs ^3rlc^'i^vfc^-.resfbcL members, as well as local stsiff. 
These groups should be supported by radio programmes and/'or 
corr'-ispondence letters. Alsc co-operative ho^vs and newsletters 
coulcl ho useful for the groups (see 6.3 - Public Information). 
G-roups should meet ^e^plla:.^ly. 

6»I»3 Residential Courses for conmitte(3g and interested 
members to be arr'^i':^'!' on dis^bVict or provincial l^-'-ol, v/ith 
emphasis on m'^jnagei^vnt of the respective kinrTs of co-operative 
societies ^nd on corjnittee m';;:ibcrs' ^luties. ?.>..iration: not 
more than one vvcek. Alv/o.ys to be ^occialisod for one typo of 
societiyp. :.*;stiui?tc for 1973 = 170 wee-cs, for 197^ - 185 
(1971 « 86). 

6.1.4 Re sidential Courses and Seminar s on J^at i onal I'ey el 
for the spjiie groups a? <^.1.5 above, as ;far ".n -BTiToy can x'oll'ovr* 
llnsclish. J)urati6ni usu'^lly not ijore- tha?.i tvvo weeks.- ■ Kmphasis 
on economics, m-in-..^cment and leadership, especially of secondary 
societies. Estimate for 1973 = 23 weeks, for 1975 = 40 
(1971 = 3). 
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^•^•5 Study T ours to successful sooi-oties and union?. 
Most applicaTolQ ror farming and possibly non-agriculturnl 
production societies. 



6.2 Staf f Education and 
drain ing 

^or staff, still more than members, the type of education 
to plp.n for will be dep9ndent on development* in yoars to come. 
'JSfhcn pl??Jis are made hero for some ye^irs ahead, thoy are based 
on what can be anticipated for the first year. Revisions have 
to be made yearly. 

A division is wade between movement staff and dep'^xtnient 
staff courses, but it should bo observed that some courses might 
be combined for both groups. division is also made between 
education at provincial level and at n^'ticnal levol. This 
should not be considered as definite, since several types of 
education can be arranged at one level or the other, depending 
upon circums truces. 

The followino; t3rDes of courses arc foreseen for the first 
year (1973): 



6.2.1 Oa pitiOQS Couraen - for employed or future capitaoes 
at msirketin^ irnions*.* '''"W'bT'conductod at provincial level, for 
1-2 weeks. ' In 1975 a total of 12 woeks, in 1975 » 15 weeks. 



^•2.2 So ere t a.7?y/lian af^e ra Cours o s - for future employees 
at produce rs'^ToVi'et io s • The .first step to be conducted at 
provincial level for 1-5 weeks, followed by practice and 
corre?pondencG studies, " The second step will be at national 
level for 8-10 r/eol:s, with cmohasis on accounts and management. 
Provincial courses 1375 = 6 weeks. National courses 1973 = 
14 weeks. 



6.2,3 ? r.rn I I?airjyer3 C ourses - 'or siaployod ?nd future staff 
at farming uirions, "2^4 v/VoIcs, ••••ith oiar/aasis on m-anagemont and 
general co.-opcr?.tive education. Should bo on national level 
and way be combined with •••.?ricultur il training • 1973 = 3 weeks. 



6.2,4 Account s St^Tf Co urf ses - for jiiiployocs of xmions 
and federations with emphasis oiTnew accounts system. Tho 
first step to bo conducted at provincial level for 1-2 wcoks* 
the second step at national level for 4-6 weeks, 1973 - 
provincial level = 3 v;oeks, national level = 6 weeks. 
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6.2.5 ITnlon 2 ian.?,g:cr i al _3 t_a f f Oo uraes a nd 3«7Tilnars , to 

Enpha^is on nnnnf/-.^ lont .^nd co-opcr-^tivo dovolopmont, Dcpcxt- 
ir. At offic-^rs c?-n olso 'oo included. In 1973 2 woeks. 

6.2.5 §2F'.'^J'^'2-J'S^:-A ^l^r-fl^-^Si^^P^. ^''■^^ to be arranged ';;licn 
need arises." BxrTrrplVs':' ' Vonruiro^^ staff course, 

j^avin.^o 'iid credit stv.ff coui'^oo, "building co-opor'^.tiVG super- 
visors ♦ coiirne, 3tc. 

6.2.7 Co-oovT-tivo D opArtnoiit St iff ^ r-^inin gs (in lino 
v^ith nlrn of**T0WT.T.*fr/ 

Iiic'.uctioii oo'ar<?o, 2-3 inonths 
Job trainiafi; course; , 4-f> v/ooks 

Prorrros ■'i^^: courses; stas^e I at P.C.O,, 3-6 nonths, 
sst3.^o II to ov^ divided in school pcriodrj j^jid field training 
p rio''*3. !rurth;:.r plojinin,'^ to "be done. (Goo nlso 7.2.5). 

Fuhlic Inforrir.tion 

Tublio infoTTi^.tion in t'lo co~opcrntive fit-Id can be ccrried 
out by diff'^rent afroncics, suoli ao the r3o-op8rr».tivo !0c partment 
9Jid the co-oncr'' tiv: npev rj-f^'T'^nisation, as well as co-operative 
orj^anis rations on n-^.tionai l^^v^l, for ex-unplo CTJSi/Sambia. 
Thr:rc has to a closft colliborntion between these ' ac^oncies 
in ordor to '^.voi'i contr'idictions -aid split efforts. "This should 
rot t.'-i difficult to achiov.', since the aivis n'i'.turT.lly yco the 
c \.u for ;.ll a.'Tcnciey, as outlinc-d in section 5.2 aV^ovc.' 

Regardles:- of w^.o is t-ikinj]; the action, tho following 
activitios s^o.i to bo th3 mort itiiDortaut onos; 

(a) Sorvici to thj ^'-J^^ral mass •■i<;(3ia^ 

- Pr'jss O'rvicc; nows rol''-:a'; jC?, r •:port?.r"c , etc. 

- %adio.and '0'' sorvics": uatjrial for nov/s and general 
pro^rr^'minos. 

(b) Hpocial sorvico to co-onGr tivc rr.i.ibcrs ^iid intorcsted 
groups -t 

- Cc-operativo n^ws in Iln'^ilish r.nd local lan'^ua^es. 
T ITo,vr«lottcrc: and circular?. . 

JjpGcir'l co-op„ rative radio prorjr '^riiMec! (see also radio 
education). 
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(e) Informition to schools, col3.oges, youth organisations, 
c^urchos md other similar institutions. 

(d) Bac^CiCTound information to special influenti^J. groups, 
such*!?.?/ polit.ici*^Jis, district governors and development 
comraittcas, Volunt-.ry orgrjai sat ions such as the trado 
unions, etc* 



6.4 Educr.tion?.l Services 

In ordor to c'.rry out the activities under 6.1.3 above, 
there ar: i sories o^ gup^-^lomentcirj'- services th^.t have to "bo 
T:>rovid?d, These services are shortly motivated and described 
bolo-.v, (So':» ^.lao ch-^pter 7, Institutions). 



6.4.1 i>uld a.n Qo rjid Sorvico 

y^n^rcTvincial liiduc?,tiQn 

Education to he carried out at loc^al and provincial level 
n?.tur'\lly no.^ds centr-^.! pl..?Jinin^ rnd administration. However, 
this alone is not sufficient for activity like co-opcro.tive 
education. There v/ill also he a need for permanent service 
and ftuidance concerning the cor!.t3nt and nctlxods of eduoition, 
which have to he coiitinuo^Tsly -d^pted to co-operative develop- 
ment, to Crov^rnjiont intentions and plrms, etc. This serrrice 
is closely connoctnd with the supply o"^ study material (see 
I\rt 6.4.2). 



6 . 4- ♦ 2 Prod u c t ion . of Stiid^ 

rp.tcVi'^i"'"* * 

There will ho a need of study H-ittrial for all 

lov/ls of co-or:'w'rn,tive education, prjntod mr.teri^l as well as 
pictures, tftpcs, fi?.ns, etc. 'Xhib material should he produced 
at a central placo for two re.?.^ons. It is the only v/ay to 
sf^cura th^;fc tVio nain content of teaching will be standardised 
?n over the cov.ntry, njid it is also nuch more ocononical, 
and probably more efficient. 

(a) The first ^?roup of material is what is needed for regular 
courses . This is lecture mf^t.srial, such as handouts, 
posters, fl-^Jinfcl oo'-*rd riat.orial, slides, silk screens and 
tapec, for lessons as v;ell as for 1-jigua^^o laboratories, 
/hen experience ■•'.as been ^,ained, it may also be advis?-blo 
to start r^'O-uction of painphletc, books ^jnd. manuals. 



(b) Correspondence course g will no doubt be used as a method 
of education. 2he material Tor those courses ~ letters, 
pictures, tares, etc - nas to be produced in close contact 
with th,^ production of other study material. Correction 
of answers and guidance to students should also preferably 
be done at the same place to secure the best possible co- 
ordination. 

(c) Radio prof;rainno3 are a valuable method for education, 

if they are well co-ordinated with other means of education, 
such aD correspondence courses, one-day courses in the field 
etc. The prograimies hr.ve to b.e very carefully planned, and 
hrve often to be translated into several laxiguages, This 
makes it necessary thai; they should be closely co-ordinated 
with other services for co-operative education. 



6 • ^ • 5 Oontr.ct Sjjryij?c^^or 

C Q-o o'eFatTvo' "byfan i sat ions 

In promotion of a oopular novement like the co-operative 
movement', there is a gre^t educational value in contacts and 
the mutual exchange of ideas batween p;;ople. ?or that reason, 
the need for a central place where co-operators can meet each 
other also for gatherings of a more general character, such as 
meetings, conferences, social evenings, etc. should not be 
overlooked. The activities n.'ntioned can naturally be 
combined with education and training at national level, in 
some kind of co-operative centre. 



6.4.4 Re.s.earcji Scry_ice 

A co-operative research and .planning team is already 
workins" in Simbia. The findings mnde by this team will 
naturally be of rri.it v^Jue also in co-operative education* 
There may well \>b need to continue research work concerning 
co-operative s in Zambia. If this is considered important, 
it may be advis?ble to combine research with education, forming 
a co-operative education and development Centre of the type 
existing in some other countric-s. 



6«5 Co-operation with other 
Agencies 

Activities in co-op^rativo education will be very dependent 
upon good collaboration with other agencies. The most important 

agencies in this respect ar3: 

- Department of Agriculture 

- Department of Community Development 

- Department of Marketing 



University of 2?inbia 

Evelyn Hone College of Applied Arts and Commerce 
International Co-operative Alliance, Regional Office, 
for Sast and Central Africa, 



7. INSTITOTIOHS FOR C0^0P3&ATIVB EPgCATIQN 



7*1 On ^o9^7n ?n<^ Prov4ngj,9l 

Lgv61 

4«11 co-operative education has to be carried out in close 
collaboration beti^en the Co-operative Department and the 
co-ope7*ative organisations. This is the first condition for 
success. The follovdng institutions at local level are suggested: 



7.1*1 Co-operative Department in 
the ?yov4ftS£5 

In each provinc, there should be a co-operative officer 
(training), and an assistant to him vhen needed. Under the 
provincial co-opera tivy officer (PCO>, his task will be to organise 
and lead co-operative education in the province under the guidance 
of the field unit of the co-operative centre (see 7* 2. 3) and in 
close collaboration with the co-operative organisations in the 
area. 



7.1.2 The co-o perativ e or ganis ations in the provinces 
should take an active part in tne' planhang ana execution of 
co-operative education. ^1 secondary societies should be advised 
to appoint an education subcommittee (see Co-operative Society 
Rules. 1972, rule 40, subrule 3) and a co-operative education 
secretary (C2S) (rule 48, subrule b). The CES should act 
as secretary to the subcbmmitteG and should co-operate with the 
co-operative training officer in all matters. For primary 
societies, not affiliated to tinions, arrangements with joint 
co-operetive education secretaries should be made. 

The task of a co-operative educntion secretary should be 
to encourage, plan and organise co-operative education in his 
union (societies). He should in all cases adapt general 
plans and rules to the conditions in his own area and be the 
lii^ between the memb&rs ami the education institutions and 
officers. 



7.1.3 MpbU^ Ed^9^ti3,9n yegc^g 



.Is a crash programme to promote the co-operative marketing 
unions and later on other agricultural co-operatives, mobile 
education teams are already under formation. The members of 



the toams arc at prestsnt a Swedish study organiser, as leader 
of the team, the co-opcratlve officer (training) or his assistant, 
and the ClSci of the marketing union, or farming unions. The 
MtiT has to visit all primarj'' societies for one-day courses for 
information and education, and later on to arrange follow-up 
courses for committees and staff. 



'^•^•^ Local Schools and Centres 

Iiocal schools and centres have to be used for residential 
courses on district and provincial level. In most cases, 
farmer training centres can he used. 



7.2 Institutions on National 
Level 



7.2.1 Introduction - Co-operative 
Centre 

The activities outlined in chapter 6 to be done at national 
level are both many and diversified. Instead of splitting 
them up amongst different institutions, it is considered that 
they may be effectively concentrated and co-ordinated by 
establishing a co-operative centre for educational and related 
activities. 

3xperience, both in Zambia and in other countries, has 
shown that too much splitting up of activities, dealing with or 
related to co-operative education, very often has caused 
inconvenience and lack of efficiency. In this plan, efforts 
have therefore been made to concentrate and to arrange for all 
possible means of collaboration and co-ordination between 
interested parties. 

The existence of the President's Citizenship College (PCC) 
as a separate institution where also education of co-operators 
will take place, may look like a division of efforts but 
actually it is a logical one. The PCC will be an institution 
for shaping and dissemination of national policy, a place 
where all co-operative leaders and staff will come in contact 
with national problems and meet with people from other areas 
of business and life, during one stage of their training 
(see Part II, section 3.2).. 
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At the co-operative centre the main emphasis would be on 
the members, i*e. on planning, guidance and service of education 
in the provinces, but also on introductory and specialised 
co-operative training of staff and committees, and on publicity 
and information in general. Before looking at organisation, 
etc*, how the Co-operative Department and co-operative organisa- 
tions can together in the establishment of the 
centre has to be defined. 



7.2.2 The Role of the Co- op erative 

p^P'^T^tGgnt and the Co-ODerative 
Apex Organisation 

The Co-operative Department is to some extent in a different 
situation from that of other government departments* It has 
the challenglne; role of developing a co-operative movement 
where the people gradually take over on the basis of self- 

help and self-reliance. As soon as co-operative organisations 
grow and become effective at the national level, the Department 
would reach its goals much more effectively by working ait^ 
an apex organisation. 

Co-operative information, education and training is the 
field where such a collaboration is most evident and most useful. 
For a long time-, the Government will have to assist financially 
in this field, and ad\jise, supervise and control. For the 
co-operative apex organisations, promotion and education will 
for a long time be their main objectives. By joining forces 
the two will be able to make a real impact in education and 
thereby in co-operative development. 

To these Joint efforts, the Department will contribute 
trained personnel, transport, educational facilities, etc., 
possibly sponsored by donor parties. The co-operative organisa- 
tion will offer the spirit of a popular movement, they will 
activate the member organisations, and they will provide links 
to non- governmental international organisatlons% 

When establishing a co-operative centre, it is therefore 
important that collaboration is secured from both Government and 
the co-operative apex organisation. This is here suggested 
to be done by placing the co-operative centre under a governing 
board, with a chairman of high standing appointed by the 
Government and an equal number of members from the Government 
and from the co-operative apex organisation. (For suggestions 
concerning this board, see Appendix 2 to Part III of the 
plan. ) 
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The way to secure good collaboration in a more informal 
manner, would be to locate the difrerent agencies near to each 
other. First of all, this means that the co-operative centre 
should be located in or near Lusaka to establish good contacts 
with the Co-operative Department as well as with other central 
institutions. Secondly, it means that office space at the 
Co-operative Centre should be offered to national and apex 
co-operative organisations. The advantages with such an 
arrangement would be many: 

- it would be easier to invite officers of the organisations to 
lecture and take part in discussions in seminars, courses, 
conferences, etc. ; 

- the organisations could benefit from production facilities 
of the co-operative centre; ^ 

- people visiting the organisation's offices could easily 
come in contact with both staff and students at the 
centre \ 

- both parties would benefit from a close contact in daily 
life and work between staff of the organisations and 
staff of the centre; meaning that the education will come 
closer to realities in the field. 

In one of the activities concentrated at the centre, 
collaboration wi.ll be of special importance and very useful. 
This is the field of public information, as described under 6.3 
above. This section has to be a Joint effort between the 
Go-operative Department, the apex organisation and the national 
co-operative organisations. 



7 • 2 . 3 TI-\e Go -operat3,V6 Cent re 
of Zambia 

The co-operative centre should, along with the ideas 
presented in 7.2.1* take up or offer spa^e to as many as possible 
of co-operative activities, first of all in the field of education 
and information, but also in other areas. It may not be 
jpossible to start everything at the same time, because there are 
not sufficient facilities, and it would be wise to start 
gradually. 

The following plan for organisation of the different 
activities is applicable to the stage when the centre is 
established and on a more or less fully operational basis. 
For organisation, see also the chart in -Appendix 3. 
Suggestions on volume of courses, etc., are given in section 7.3. 
Space and staff needed at the centre are listed in Appendix 4. 
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The leader of the centre should bo a principal i. He 
should be in charge of planning of the work and should 
co-ordinate all the activities of the centre* Ho shou3.d 
be supplied \^ith the staff needed to carry out his duties, 
such as administrative secretary, bursar and other office 
staff. 

There should also be a deputy principal, who could be 
one of the heads of section mentioned below; 

(b) Field Unit 

« 

The unit is supposed to deal with the following 
activities, in which are included some of the tasks of 
the present adninistrative officer (training) in the 
Co-operative Department; 

- planning of co-operative education in the provinces, 

- administration of co-operative education in the 
provinces, 

- guidance and service to all co-operative education 
outside the centre, 

- organisation of study campaigns, etc*i 

- testing of training material. 

The staff needed would be a head of unit (field 
orgnniser, one or more assistant field organisers, and 
office staff in addition. 

fr'^ nggl^gflti^l ?nit 

The unit should organise and lead all residential 
activities at the centre, such as the following: 

- meetings and conferences, 

- seminars and short courses 

- long courses. 

It is suggested that the unit should be subdivided 
into two * streams* of courses at a time (see 9.4., 1975). 
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The staff needed will be a head of unit (director 
of studies), tutors ( teachers) and assistant tutors, at a 
rate of two per 'stream* of courses. The tutors should 
not be confined only to teaching, however, but should be 

flven also relevant tasks within the other sections. On 
he other hand, staff from other sections, as well as from 
organisations, etc. should teach frequently- In courses and 
seminars. ^.Iso office staff should be provided If 
needed. 

The other type of staff needed will be a caterer, 
kitchen staff, etc. 



The activities of this unit should Include what the 
publicity officer of the Department of Co-operatives 
Is catering for at present, plus some new tasks: 

press service, 

co-operatlva publications, 

radio and television Information, 

special Information to selected groups, 

radio education (jointly with other sections). 

The staff should consist of a head of the unit 
(publicity officer) ^ one or more editors and radio 
reporters, and some office staff. 

(e) Production Unit 

This unit should partly be a service department to the 
other units, but It should also cater' for correspondence 
courses Independently. The activities will be, principally, 

production of teaching material, 

supply and service of teaching aids, 

production and running of correspondence courses* 

The staff would be a head of unit (production manager), 
and assistant manager (correspondence), plus technical 
personnel for printing, photographing, etc* 
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(f) Ir ^dependent Activities 

In addition to the activlt s administered by the 
centre, as many as possible of other co-operative activities 
shoiald be located et the centre (see 7«2,1). These may 
Include some Department activities. The co-cperative apex 
organisation as well as n-stional co-operative organisations 
should dwfinitely be given office space at the centre. 

No st?ff provided by the centre would be needed 
to be responsiole for independent activities* 



7.2.4 Presi.d9r\t'? Cltjgengn^? 



As it h3s been described in Part II, section 3, the PCC 
will start work in 1973. In line with the guiding principle 
fcr co-opera tivo recruitment (see II, 3.2), it is suggested that 
the Co-operative Department and the co-operative apex organisation 
should work vrf.th PCC to allocate the following types of co-opera- 
tive education and training to the College (PCC)j 

(c) co-operative leaders seminars and cc^i'ses of two weeks' 
duration; 

(b) movement staff courses, 8-15 weeks; 

(c) Department staff courses, 15 - 20 weeks; 

(d) specialised courses on relevant issues, 4-12 weeks. 

For 1973, the suggested plan, generally agreed upon. by 
the Co-operative Department and PCC, is that the following 
courses of co-operative nature should be arranged at PCC: 



3 courses for chairmen of 
agricultural co-operatives 

1 course fcr co-operative 
secretaries 

1 course for co-operative 
education secr«-tari6s and 
training officers 

1 course for savings and credit 
and ZCTU 



2x3 weeks 
8 weeks 

8 weeks 
6 weeks 



49 participants 
16 participants 

16 participants 
16 participants 



28 weeks 



96 participants 



7.2,5 Othfcr Educational 

(a) Evelyn Hone College 

By establishing the co-operative centre in preliminary 
premises in 1973 (see Q*2)^ it wotad be possible to Q0V3 
the training of Department staff from the XiJveljni Hone 
College to the new centre. 

(^) National Re soTfrces p^veloT^ment 
GollGgo fiSiRACyand Hationfil 
Institute of Public ..dmlnstrc-^tlon fHIPA^ 

It will also, for the future, be recommended to place 
co-op5:ratlve students at these institutions in some courses* 
*4iother method which seems to have been used with favourable 
results, is to try to -recruit graduates from these colleges 
to start working for co-operatives, either in the Department 
or ill big organisations liHe marketing unions. This 
should bto explored further* 

(c) Studies Abroac^ 

Jls can be seen from the summary in Part II, section 1.4 
the studies abrocd by co-operntive staff have been very 
diversified and there h&s not been auch concentration of 
the efforts made. 

It is recommended that a survey is made of the 
courses r.nd seminars utilised in thti past three years., and 
that, on the basis of the result, a decision is taken to 
concentrate on certain countries and courses, I'/hich seem 
to fit local needs better than ethers. 

8. PL;^T pgr IMPLSMgNTATIGN 

Since it will not be possible, for natural reasons, to 
implement this plan as a whole froa 1973, in this chapter a 
suggestion is made as to what order and to what extent the 
plan may be ImplemGnted during the initial years. With 
changing conditions and depending upon the rate of development, 
revisions may have to be made erch half year. 
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8.1 Proylnctal Level 

8.1.1 nn-f^pfiraipj|vG Org^i^j^sations 

*JL1 secondary societies should be urged to appoint education 
committees and co-operative education secretaries. This will 
also be possible vdith some groups of primary societies. By 
1974. the 25 CliS* s existing at present would have increased to 
about 50. 



8.1.2 Mobile Education Teams 

Two teams will be working during the end of 1972 (Southern 
and Eastern Provinces). Two more should start in 1973, in 
Northern and Luapula Provinces. It is hoped that there will 
be possibilitlp.s to start MET*s in the remaining provinces also 
during 1974-1975. 



8.2 y^t^ji^oAal ,Level 



.*t the time of writing, it seems there are possibilities of • 
hiring an existing school trom 1.1.1973 up to 31.12.1974. It 
is now suggested that the work of the co-operative centre 
start gradually at this place from, say, February 1973. 
It is suggested that the different activities should be started 
in the order and to the extent as follows. (See also 
*»ppendices 5 and 6, with plan of houses and plan of staffing.) 

(a) .administrative Unit 

This unit should consist of a principal and vice- 
principal and the necessary office staff (see Appendix 6). 
The principal and vice-principal should in their 
responsibilities include those of the present training 
officer of the Department. They should also be directly 
in charge of the residential unit of the centre (see 
below). They shoiad lead and co-ordinate the work of the 
field unit and the production unit. 

(b) Residential Unit 

One stream of courses should be conducted from 
ifebruary 1973. This would mean a need of one teacher/ 
course organiser. The principal/vice-principal should 
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act as head of the unit, and take part In teaching to 
some extent. The rest of the teaching should be done by 
Department staff and staff from the co-operative research 
and planning team as well as from co-operative organisa- 
tions (see 7.2.2). The type of activities to be conducted 
during 1973 may have to be considered further (Appendix 7 
gives a preliminary suggestion of courses to be arranged 
in 1973). 

(c) Field Uni t 

During 1973, office space would be available for a 
field unit to start at the co-operative centre. It would 
take over the work now done at the Co-operative Department 
training section (see also (a) ^administrative Unit, above). 
There should be a field study organiser (contract worker), 
later to be provided with an assistant, when JCT's 
increase in number. 

(e) l aformation and Publlc-jtv 
JMt 

It is suggested that this unit should not start at the 
co-operative centre dui-'ing 1973. One reason is that there 
is lack of space, and it wotild be more useful to move the 
other units first. .another reason is that no radio studio 
can be provided at the centre in the preliminary premises. 
Good contact has to be maintained between the centre and 
the publicity section at the Co-operative Department by 
other means. 

(f) Transport ServicG 

minibus or similar vehicle with a driver should be 
available at the centre to transport people betv^een the 
centre and the Co-operative Department, and to bring people 
to and from bus stations, railway stations, etc. Ojily 
short distances woiild be involved, 

(g) Co-operative Centre 
rreliminary Premises 

The prelimimary premises could be used In the way 
described above, for 1973 and 1974. With efficient 
organisation and good staff, it would be possible to run 
courses according to the suggestions in Appendix 7. For 
1974, the numbers can be increased a little, because the 
whole year can be made use of. 
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For 1973, this will mean 380 students and 15,960 
student/weeks, and for 1974 about 420 students and 970 
student/weeks. The comperablG figures for Luanshya 
Co-Operative cichool vera, for 1970: 146 students and 5,110 
student/weeks? and for 1971j 180 students and 5.040 
student/weeks (see Part II, 1.3.1). 

8.2.2 Co-operativc- C entra^ 
On Its Gvai Premiss^ 

Based on preliminary discussions concerning a co-operative 
centre, the Director of Co-operative Societies held discussions 
vdth the approprinto authorities concerning a site for a 
cc-operatiVG centre. site has been suggested in the Kabulonga 
are^is just outside Lusaka (plot 418 a, see -^ppen^ces 8 and 9). 
The location of this site is very favourable. It is only 
about 6 kilometres from Iluliangushi House, where the Ministry 
of Rural Devolcpnent and Department of Cc-cperatives are situated, 
and about 9 kilometres from Lusaka business centre. The distance 
to the prsliminery premises for the co-operative centre is about 
2 kilometres. 

It is suggested that the Department of Go-operatives should 
try to acquire the plot mentioned nbove in order to erect the 
necessary buildings for c co-operative centre as described in 
these plans. 

If decisions are taken soon, it v/ould be possible to 
start btiilding in 1973 and have the centre ready for use at the 

.J-^'^^l student dormitory could be given first 

priority, it could be used already early in 1974, in order to 
expand the capacity of the preliminary centre, since the distance 
is only 2 kilometres. 

9. SUMM^^Y CF C0I3BSI38. ETC. PL/JINSD ^nf 10 7^^10 7^ 

9 • 1 One-Da^ Co u rses nt ocr^ iety 
MsMl (number of courses) 

Marketing nn^ F^'V^'lnf. 



MiT (Southern Province) 
MiilT (ilasterrj Province) 
MET (Northern Province) 
MST (Luapulai Province) 
M2T (Other Provinces) 

Other One-Dav Courses 

Total Courses 

Estimated number of 
participants 



1972-73 


1974 


127,5 


100 


50 


50 


ICO 


50 


50 


50 


50 


100 


50 


IQO 


50 




200 


200 


100 


100 


100 


400 


550 


600 


12,000 


18,000 


24,000 
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9.2 Continuous Study Qroups In 

Those will be started, but no estimation can be made now. 



9.3 Residential Courses f^y 
Members and Committee^ 

4a ^rpnnc^g 





1212 


1974 


1975 


Marketing Unions/Production Societies 60/300 
Farming Societies/Unions 50/25j 
Savings and Credit Societies (CU6**) 25/100 
Non--Agrlcultural Production Societies 30/150 
Consumer Co-operative Societies 5/ 50 


80/400 
40/200 
30/200 
25/125 
lOAOO 


80/400 
40/200 
30/200 
20AOO 
15/150 


Total Courses 


170 


185 


185 


Estimated number of participants 


3,400 


3,700 


3,700 




Stgff in Provjnccs 



Courses and Couri^e/Days tt^Ti^i 


HU 


12H 




Capitaoes Courses 
Secretary/Managers Courses 
-.ccounts Staff Courses 


12/60 
6/30 
3/15 


12/60 
8/40 
6/30 


15/75 
12/60 
9/45 


Total Courses 


21/105 


26/130 


36A80 


Total Participants 


520 


600 


800 
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9.5 Co-operatlve Centre 
CourseAfeeks and P articiT>ants 

Seninars and Conferences 
Cosolttee Members Courses 
Moveaent Staff Courses 
Department Staff Courses 

Total Course/Weeks 
Total Participants 



1973 



2/ 80 
13A80 

7/ 60 
20/ 60 



42 
380 



9.6 Prefiidant* s Citizenship 

College, C9-aP6rative Courses 

Course/W^^^? and Participants 



Leaders Seminars 
Co-operative Movement Stsff 
Co-operative Department Staff 
Specialised and Mixed Courses 



Total Course/Weeks 
Total Participants 



3A20 
13/150 
15A00 
15/ 50 



1975 



5A50 
15/200 
30/100 
25/ 50 



46 
420 



8/ 6C 
12/ 24 
4/ 8 
4/ 8 



28 
100 



\ 



75 
500 



1974 

lOAOO 
20/ 40 
20/ 40 
6/ 20 



56 
200 



I2Zg 

20/200 
30/ 60 
24/ 50 
10/ 40 



84 
350 



(a) 



9.7 Ca3,culatio n of Teacher-Hours 
Needfcd and available for 
Cr>-onerative Bducation in the 
Provlnofig^ 1973 and 1975 

TeacherirhoTirs needed for planned activities 

Course-days for: 12Z1 

400 



One-day courses at society level 
Residential courses for members 

end committee members 
Residential co^>rses for staff 

Total Course/Days * 

Totol Teo Cher-hours (6 hours per day) 



o^O 

ICS 



600 

925 
180 



1,355 1,705 
8,130 10,230 
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(b) ..vallable teachers an c^ 

Instructors for Provincial 

educatloj^L 





1973 


1975 


Tj'pes of teachers/instructors 


Nm- 
ber 


Hours 
a year 


^otaT 
hours 


Hum** 
ber 


Hours 
a year 


1 Total 
hours 


Co-operative' officers , 


10 


450 


4 500 


10 


450 


4 500j 


Study organisers 


4 


300 


1 200 


7 


300 


2 lOoj 


Co-operative education ^ 
secretaries (full-time) 


4 


300 


1 200 


6 


300 


1 800 


Other co-operative education 
secretaries^ 


20 


30 


600 


40 


30 


1 200 


Outside lecturers a 
(co-operative officers* etc. ) 


16 


50 


800 


16 


50 

1 


800 


Total teacher-hours in the 
year 


1 




8 300 ! 

1 


1 

pto 400 

1 



Co-operative officers (training) -teaching: 30 weeks at 15 hours 

= 450. 

Study organisers and full-time CE3t 30 weeks at 10 hours = 300. 
Other CZtj teaching J 15 weeks at 2 hours s= 30. 

Outside lecturers, 2 in each Province, teaching 25 weeks at 2 hours 

= 50. 



ERIC 



Congluslons 

:.s hcas been sho\vix above, the ntmber of teacher-hours 
needed for 1973 is 8,130» The available teachers and 
instructors should, fully utilised, be able to teach 
8,300 hours in 1973, which should suffice to meet the 
immediate needs of the plan* 

For 1975 the teacher-hours needed for planned activit?.es 
are 10,230. The teachers and instructors then available 
could teach 10,400 hours, which covers the need also in 
this case. 
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BEST CO^^ 



p.jRT III ~ ;u:p::}2^^ix2 



It i3 siif; *^-st-'?. t-^-^t. tn^ C-ov2rning Board consiste of an 
equil nunbnr of r:iprcc ^nt-.tivcs frori tlic Govcrnmont and fron 
the co-opc.ritiv3 :iQ'v.iA(int» 

Tor tlic e>iairn'^ii3liip thcr^ pxq t\.o possiT3iliti3st 
(ri) t'lc Board elacts its own Chairin-rji; 

("b) th:: Ohairni-.n ir '^.^I'^oi.nted tiy the Govomncnt as its 
trustvO for c o-o per it ivic: educr.tion. 

In (a) for axariDle, tlie lUrector of Co-opcrrtivo Societies 
v/ho is '^n o-:-officio'ci';..rc3;r, cproints -jinothsr throo msmfeern, 
and j;atioiV?vl C!o-op3rativ;; vclopn-nt Ccmmittee, or its 
succs'jpox'-in-lr^.w, anr^oints four; naking a total of oirht in 
the Board. 

In t\Q c-3c> of (^), t-:vi 3car?. will consint of nins n3m"bers 

^or the l;J5rJ.^r 0 s i t ion of the Board, thor-3 are sovoral 
possibilities*, ^:\'^.r 

(c) th5 Board r- Dcrtr to tho T)ir::Ctor of Co-operativos and 
is thus, in for:.- 1 natter;., conpidcred as th^ training 
section of "Cho Oo-o-? .ratrVvv D.voarti.cnt r 

(h) an -^ct is pac?--''. 'cy the rarlia-'wnt r^^.^latin?; t^a position 
of tho :3c -.ri an', t^s Co-oy^jrativc 0':ntre; 

(c) th: Bo-rc" is ccnnidor:. as a Fitatutory or-^anisation. 

sv-:n!tt.?d cornpocition of the i-oard is itiT?ort'Jit for 
the work to bo carried out, -^^rd thcs3 are sorr»«-i of the consider?, 
tions: 

1. nducatioa and trainiaL- co-or?: r-.tivo staff has nany 
comiLiOtioxis eith -.naral rji'l ^rcf jooio-'-l educa tion which is e. 
very important eoaccra for oh 'lovemmcnt of Zambia. 

Jinilarlj'-, cor.ni-'-t:.c :.r. nb^-'r '^n'^ r.::ibor education in 
co-opor""^ivc'S I'orns srjecial a,':p.?ot of adult education and 
citizonsbip training, for »;hich, cc>nrf..;-"aently, tho nation 
nust hav- a great iiter 'Ct. .'ji iimortant ta;-.> for t^ie 



# 



Groyernmpnt rejjrcspntp.tivcs in the Bc^rd should, t'l'^orofore, be 
to aisisTVith simpl'd" clid*'* ^strafcMf orw^^rd connoctions i.'ith 
other suuc^.tior^. o.f^'o- ts in L-iabis. rolov-'-iit to th^"^ wor': of the 
Co-op:r^.tivc C^iitro. 

2. T".''/^ mcoi.Tic t-^slv of the moycjnr n^-^rr. pr s^^ is 
to r-if :<=;u':-,rd t^.'^t tuD co-oocr'^.tivo oducriTioK ©f'f orts I'llt^r 
tUroufl!:h' to the- co-opcrvcivo org-^nisations on provinci^il and 
loc?.l 'l:^.vols as vfQll that constructive^ contacts arc always 
ko^'t botv/cn the nio-ibc::'?.-, Vio oo:TinittG& r.-- ibcrs and the staff 
in' this r-apoct, o^hoy are al.«50 expected to uso their positions 
in tha co-op :*r^ti7-i iaov.iivjr-t • .ctivciy to assist in t'-is v/ork. 

5, co-o"^:;r'^.tiV3 .-.cv-v- -ont penotrate-s th? nation in 

viar.y f'i3ld3 at •rrras'^roc^t:? I'-vnl, The d oAA* .^//PJ^'^^oX. t."ho 
Board '..r;^ thus of «;r. at inportaace to tlie*" mWone lit ; '"tho move— 
IviE^'^carinct il "•/:c:.'^ c;e co-o^c-r "^.tiT^ Gf.ucation o.ii its ov;n, ?jad 
oni- t^^rouch t'.e v rioua contactii of 'rovornjucnt c?ii co-operative 
odiication b3 efficient. -i^ut it is ec^^-lly i5iport?jat that th3 
influence: stanjiin--; fron tho co-opor^tivo ..^i^nbors thomsolvos is 
mainxained in tho' Board; if co-op-. rat ivo oOucation is practical 
^116. a roo'ponoe to r:al uish:.o and'nocds, then thu result vTill 
bo efficiency ^nd dcvolopmciit. 
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CO-OPiSICxTIVB CMTRE 

STaFP .JTO N}j)EI>BD wHKIJ POLLY :j;Q.tJIPPED (|97q^ 

Offices Housing 
Administration Unit 

Principal 1 1 ^ 1 

VicG Principal 1 11 

Administration Secret?)Ty 1 11 

Bursar 1 11 

Typists 5 1*3 

Clerks 3 13 

Maintenance Officer 1 11 

Driver 1 « 1 

Labourers 3 -. 3 

Residentig.1 Unit 

Director of Studies 1 11 

Teachers 2 2 2 

Assistant Te?.chers 2 12 

Caterer 1 IX 

Housekeeper 1 11 

Cooks 2 - 2 

Kitchen Staff 5 - 5 

House Staff 3 - 3 

Field Unit \ 

Field Organiser 1 11 

Assistant Field Organiser 1 11 

Driver 1 - 1 



Produ ction Unit 

Production Planafjer 1 11 

Assistant Manager 1 ' l 1 

Technicians 3 1 3 

Labourers 2 - 2 
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BEST COPX AVMUBli 



Infomi'itlon and Pu blic ity TTnit 



Publicity Officer 
Editor 

Radio Reportor 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



Summary of Build in 0:3 Required 

1 hall, with stage and space for 150 people. 

3 ordinr.ry clasarooms, for m'^.xinura 50 students c^oh. 

4 group rooms for m-oximum 12 students e?ch. 
3 worlcsl'^opj and 1 studio. 

21 office rooms (seo ^.'bove). 
1 ccnanonroom. 

Dormitories, wifi GO single rooms "big enough to be converted 
into double rooms if need be.- Should ^:.llow a mnxinum of 15 
wonsn students. 

Dining room -^Jicl kitchon space, enough for 70-100 persons. 
Laimdry ?-nd ironing roons. etc. 



Staff Houses 

Por senior st-iff ('./ith scrv^ntn •^u?.rtors), junior and 

subordinate- 3 as "^ove. 
Sports ground and r-.; creation areas to be considered. 
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PART III > APPEFPTX 6 



GC-OPBRATI^>^ CENTRE (PRSLIMINiiRY PREMISrS) 



Staff Plan for Co^'Operatlve Centre jL97 3 



Admin. Unit \ 



Residential Unit 



Field Unit 



Production Unit 



Officials 

1 principal 

1 vice principal 

1 bursar 

1 secretary/typist 
1 driver 

1 teacher 
1 caterer (?) 
1 cook (exist.) 

kitchen st-^iff 

housekeeping stnff 



1 field organiser 

1 3 S3, field organiser 

1 production manager 
1 technic'.?2n 
1 assistint (?) 



Housing 

C.C. House 
C.C. House 
C.C. Plat 
Outside 



C.C. Flat 



Outside 
Outside 

Outside 
Outside 
Outside 



Office 

See App. 5 
tf 

tt 

tt 



tt 



tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 



Organisation Chart for 1973 
CC0"0pg:r3tive Centre in Preliminary Stage) 



Admin. Unit 
PRINCIPAL- 



BURS;il 
3^:CH. /TYPIST 



z 



Residentinl Unit 
Teacher 



V. PRINCIPAL 



Field Unit 
Field Organiser 



Production Unit 
Production Mflmser 
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PART in -» ^?pm^ilx 7 



CO-OPSRilTIVS CSNTRB f PRELIMINARY ?REMISS5) 
ACTIVITrSS PLANNED AT RBSIDENTIAL MIT FOR 1Q73 



Duration Number of 
In Weeks Partlolpants 

Members and Committee Members 



Seminars and Conferences, two of e3ch 


2 


80 


Course for Marketing Union Boards 


2 


20 


Course for GITSA Committee MeTnhei*^- 

3 courses 


3 


66 


Course for CUSA In Bookkeeulne. 
2 courses 


4 


44 


Course for Building Society Chairmen, 
etc. 


c 




Introduction to Consioners Co-oDer^tlves 


2 






15 


254 


Co-ODeratlve Ore^anlsatlons Staff 






Marketing Unions Managerial Staff, 
(In sections) 


2 


• 

22 


Introductory Course for Society Staff 
(Marketing) 


' 2 


22 


Farm Managers Co-operative Course 


3 


22 


Co-OBeratlve Detiartment Staff 


7 


66 


Job Training Course for Co-operatlve 
Assistants 


6 


20 


Course on New Accounts System . 


6 


20 


Second Progressive Course, Stage I 


8 


20 




20 


60 
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TOT^L t 



42 380 
15,960 Student/weeks 
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PART III " APPETTDIX 8 



CO-OPSRATIVB CSNTR3 

PTlQPOaSD SITS AT KABtJT.ONGA - LOCATION PLAN 

(Showing also the preliminary place. St. John's Seminary 

at Bishops Road) 
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PART III - APPEKDIX 9 



co-oper;.tivs centre 
proposed sits at ic.bulonga •> site plan 




Kabulonga Road 



PROPOSED SITE 




\ 



\ 



Lake 
Road 



Chlbelo 
School 
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